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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Memoirs of Jose ph Fouché, Duke 


France. .W ith a Portrait. Translated from 
the French. 2 vols. London, Sees: an 


Mrirron, we believe, it is who says, ‘a for- 


hidden book is like a spark, which, tredden | 


down, flies up into your face. No remark 
can be more just, and many a work which 
would have slumbered in obscurity, has gained 
an extensive notoriety by a verdict against it. 
Whether this may be the case with Fouché’s 
Memoirs we will not venture to assert; but 
certain it is, that his sons have succeeded in 
suppressing them in France, and have further 
excited some doubts as to their authenticity. 

Indeed, though professing to be autographi- 
eal, yet it is said the work has been written 
by M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, from notes 
furnished by the late Duke of Otranto, whose 
style, it is said, he has been successful in imi- 
tating. We bettie ve, however, that whether 
the Memoirs were really written by Fouché 
or not, they contain a great deal ‘of secret 
history, which he alone could have supplied ; 

and yet, after all, the work does not Possess 
that deep interest which we should have ex- 
pected the memoirs of a person in Fouché’s 
situation would have done. 

In a preface, attributed to Fouché, he 
States, that his object in writing his memoirs 
is to vindicate himself, and he only wishes to 
be read, when it will, he says, be seen if, 
the councils of the republic of Napoleon, he 
has not been the constant opponent of the 
extravagant measures of the government. 
We will not say this was not the case, but we 
do suspect that a minister of the “ain neral Po- 
liceof France will alw; ys have other things to 
purge his character of, besides that of abe tting 
the extray avant measures of his governmeit. 
That M. Fouché was a clever man there ean 
be no doubt: that he was a contented 9 
se ivile servant of Napol eon th ere is as hi tt! 
doubt; and that, when discarded, he assume r 
virtues and merits which he had never before 
had occasion to trouble, we think equally 
evident. His Memoirs are those of a dis ‘p- 


Pointed man, suffering under real or imavi- 


nary ne S ¢ and, whatever he may sooo 23 
aS to charity, and his being free from pari 
Spirit, hati red, or a desire of ve 1}! re an Cé _ yet 


We hesitate no , to assert as our opinion, that, 
Sut of place, he s saw, or pretended to see, 
faults or crimes in Napoleon, which, when in 
lis favour. he aided or winked at 
The Viemoirs let us into the secret of the 
pol; ce ot Py: ance some of the details are, 
however, filthy, and, we doubt not, false, 
particularly those relating to N: ipoleon and 
US Sister Pauline. and to another sister < the 
rssei of Bacchiochi. Men-of Bonaparte’s 
er are rare ely debauchees: 
VoL. VIL. ) 


of 
Oiranto, Minister of the General Police of 











and there | has will: b 


‘ 


is nothing in his whole life to justify the sus- 
picion that he could conte mplate so horrible 
a crime as incest: indeed, the affection he 
invariably manifested for his family gives the 
lie to the imputation; but, were it even true, 
what has this to do with vindicating the che- 
racter of M. Fouche? Indeed, we think the 
printing such disgusting details is presumptive 
evidence that the work is not as it came from 
M. Fouché. 

The Memoirs commence in a style truly 
French, and very pompous: the whole ho- 
nours and occupations of M. Fouché are re- 
counted in the very first page, when he ex- 
claims,—‘ This man, then, is myself.’ 

Touché was the son of the owner ofa pri- 
: atecr; he was brought up among the Peres 

le f Oratori le, but never took orders, a charge 
from which he is particularly anxious to yin- 
dicate himself. lis object was to study the 
law, but the revolution. made him a_politi- 
cian, and he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, a vote which he perhaps unnecessa- 
nly declares be unjustifiable, and which 
gives him remorse: his reason for giving it 
remarkable: it was because the National 
Convention ‘could not inspire the represent- 
atives and the mass of the people with an 
energy sufficient to surmount the difficulties 


Is 


of the crisis, but by abandoning every thing 
like moderaticn, breaking through all re- 
straint, and indu’ging in the extremity of re- 


volutionary exeess ;’ and y t the man who 
was a party to all this talks about honour 
and principle! 

It has been said in a Pr renc} pay aner, that 
“s Memoirs, on the 


— 


the suppression of Fouche 
application of his may give them re- 
eret, as other memoirs will be more mjurious 
to his memory. This we doubt, and really 
think Fouché cannot stand in a worse light 
than these Memoirs represent him, though 
a ndine to be a vindication of his charac- 
ter. One thing Fouché certainly possessed 
—courage, and his opps sition to Robe sspierre 
was a strong proof of it. Speaking of these 
times. he says,— 

‘One man alone in the Convention appear- 
ed to enjoy an inexpugnable poy ularity : this 
wits 1tO bespie rre, aman full of pride and cun- 
ning: an envious, malignant, and vindictive 
beinc, who was never satiated with 
of his colleazues : and who, by his capacity, 
steadiness, the clearness of his head, and the 
obstinacy of his surmounted cir- 
cumstances the Availing 
himself of his p Commit- 


SOTIS, 


the blood 


character, 
most app valline 
repon derance in the 


> 


tee of Public Safety, he opent ly aspires d, not 
only to the tyranny of the decemy in, but to 
the despotism of the dicta torship of Marius 
and Sylla. One step more would have given 
him the masterdom of the revolution, which 
it was his audacious ambition to govern at 

nt thirtv victims tnore were to be 











| 


into their 





| him to st and 2 . 








sacrificed, and he had marked them in. the 
Corvention. He well knew that I under- 
stood him; and I, therefore, was honoured 
by being sLacribed upon his tablets at the 
head of those doomed to destruction. I was 
still on a mission, when he accused me of op- 
pressing the patriots and tampering wit h the 
aristocracy. _ Being recalled to Paris, I dared 
to call upon him from the tribune, to make 
good his accusation. He caused me to be 
expelle d from the Jacobins, of whom he was 
the high- -priest ; this was Si me equivale nt 
to a decree of proscription. I did not trifle 
in contending for my head, nor in long and 
secret deliberations with ‘such of my col- 
leagues as were threatened with my own 
fate. I merely said to them, among others, 
to Legendre, Tallien, Dubois de Cranes, 
Daunou, and Chenicr: ‘** You are on the 
list, you are on the list as well as myself; I 
am certain of it!” Tallien, Barras, Bour- 
don de l’Oise, and Dubois de Craneé evinced 
some energy. Tallien contended for two 
lives, of which one was then dearer to him 
than his own: he therefore resolved upon as- 
Sassinating the future dictator, even in the 
convention itself. But what al hazardous 
chance was this! Robespierre’s popularity 
would have survived him, and we should 
have been immolated to his manes. I there- 
fore dissuaded TaJlien from an isolated en- 
terprise, which would have destroyed the 
man, but preserved his system. Convinced 
that other means must be resorted to, [ went 
straight to those who shared with Robespierre 
the government of terror, and whom I knew 
to be envious or fearful of his immense po- 
pularity. TI revealed to Collot d’Herbois, to 
Carnot, to Bellaud de Varennes, the designs 
of the modern Appius; and [ presented to 
each of them, separately, so live ly and s9 
true a picture of the danger of their si- 
tuation, —I urged them with much 
ability and success, —that I insinuated 
breasts more than mistrust,—the 
courage of henceforth opposing the tyrant in 
any further decimating of the Convention. 
“ ('ount the votes,”’ said [ to them, ** in you 

committee, and you will see that, when you 
are deterinined, ‘he will be reduced to the 
powerless minority of a Couthon and a St. 
Tust. Refuse him your and reduce 

lone by your vis inertig.”? 

tiel, Talleyr: and, aman 
AS De z heal sind’ is little he art as any 
human beinz, Fouche attributes much of Bo- 
naparte’s sur Ife describes, and we be- 
lice correctly, progress of Napoleon, in 
which he had no inconsiderable share. The 
immediate preliminary proceedings to the 
the three consuls, are thus 


So 


votes, 


‘ “4S sree? 
with — 


CeSs. 


the 


election of 

lated :— 
“Bonaparte on horseback, followed by a 

numerous staff, first took the road 


re- 


to the 


J 
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Champs Elysées, where several corps were 
drawn up m order of battle. After being 
acknowledged by them as their general, he 
proceeded to the Tuileries> The weather 
was extremely fine, and favoured the utmost 
display of military pomp in the Champs Ely- 
sées, on the quays, and in the national gar- 
den, which was in a moment transformed 
into a park of artillery, and where the crowd 
became excessive. Bonaparte was greeted 
at the Tuileries by the shouts of the citizens 
and the soldiery. Having presented himself 
with a military suite at the bar of the Council 
of Ancients, he eluded taking the constitu- 
tional oath; then descending from the cha- 
teau, he came to harangue the troops already 
disposed to obey him. There he learnt that 
the Directory was disorganized; that Sieyes 
and Roger Ducos had sent in their resigna- 
tion to the commission of the Inspectors of 
the Ancients; and that Barras was on the 

int of subscribing to the conditions of- 
fered him. Passing on to the commissions 
of theassembled inspectors, the general there 
found Sieyes, Roger Ducos, and several de- 
puties of their party. Gohier, president of 
the Directory, together with his colleague, 
Moulins, now arrived ; both of whom’refused 
their adhesion to what had taken place. 
explanation took place between Gohier and 
Bonaparte. 
“* are not hostile; the republic is in danger— 
it must be saved Twillit!” Atthis very 
moment, intelligence arrived that the fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine was rising, at the insti- 
gation of Santerre, who was a relation of 
Moulins; Bonaparte, turning to him, and 





An | 


sence of each other, the two parties now 
united for the same object ; but of which the 
one appeared already to be alarmed at the 
ascendency of the military faction. At first, 
much discussion took place without any 
thing being well understood, and without 
coming to any determination. All that Bo- 
napart2 himself proposed, or that his bro- 
thers proposed for him, smacked of the dic- 
tatorship of the sabre. The legislative party 
who nad embraced his cause, took me aside, 
and made me the remark. “ But,” said J 
to them, “it is done; the military power is 
in the hands of General Bonaparte; you 
yourselves invested him with it, and you 
caunot proceed a step without his sanction.” 
I soon perceived that the majority would 
willingly have receded, but they had no 
longer the power of so doing. The most ti- 
morous separated themselves ; and when we 
had got rid of the fearful, and those we could 
not depend upon, the estalNishment of three 
provisionary consuls was agreed upon, name- 
ly: Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos.’ 

Inthe Council of Five Hundred, over which 
his brother Lucien presided, Napoleon had 
still more to encounter; he entered, followed 
by a platoon of grenadiers :— 

‘ All the members standing up, expressed, 


in loud cries, the effect produced upon them 
“My plans,” said the latter, by the appearance of the bayonets and of the 


general who thus advanced, armed, into the 
temple of the legislature. ‘* You are violat- 
ing the sanctuary of the laws, withdraw in- 
stantly !” exclaimed several deputies. — 
“ What are you doing, rash man?” cried 
Bigonnet to him. “ I[s it then for this you 





questioning him upon the subject, told him, | have been a conqueror?” said Destrem. In 


“ that he would send a detachment of cavalry 
to shoot Santerre, if he dared to make the 
least stir.” Moulins removed Bonaparte’s 
apprehensions, and declared that Santerre 
could not assemble four men round him. 
He was, in fact, no longer the instigator of 


‘vain Bonaparte, who had ascended the tri- 
bune, endeavoured to stammer out a few 
sentences. Qn all sides he heard the cries 
repeated of Long live the Constitution! Long 
live the Republte! On all sides he was salut- 
ed by cries of Down with the Cromwell! Down 





the insurrection of 1792. I myself repeat- 
ed the assurance that there would not be the | 
least shadow of popular tumult; and said | 
that [ would answer for the tranquillity of | 
Paris. Gohier and Moulins, finding that the 
impulse was given, that the movement was 
irresistible, re-entered the Luxembourg to 
witness the defection of their guards. Both 
were there soon besieged by Moreau; for | 
Bonaparte had already made certain military 
arrangements which placed in his power all 
the public authorities and establishments, 
Moreau was sent with a detachment to in- 
vest the Luxembourg; General Lannes was 
intrusted with a corps to guard the legislative 
body ; Murat was despatched in all haste to 
occupy St. Cloud ; while Serrurier was in re- 
serve at the Point-du-Jour. All proceeded 
without any obstacle, or, at least, no opposi- 
tion presented itself in the capital; where, 
on the contrary, the revolution appeared to 
meet with general approbation. 


with the Dictator! Down with the Tyrant ! 
Away with the Dictator! Some of the more 
furious deputies rushed epon him, and push- 
ed him back. * You will make war, then, 
upon your country!” cried Arena to him, 
showing him the point of his suletto. The 
grenadiers, seeing their general grow pale and 
tremble, crossed the room, to form a rampart 
around him: Bonaparte threw himself 
amongst them, and they escorted him away. 
Thus rescued, and almost frantic, he re- 
mounted his horse, sct off at a gallop, and, 
riding towards the bridge of St. Cloud, cried 
aloud to his soldiers, ** They have attempted 
my life! they have wished to put me out of 
the protection of the laws! they do not 
know, then, that [ am invulnerable, for I am 
the god of thunder.” 

‘Murat having joined him on the bridge, 
“Tt is not fitting,” said he to him, “ that he 
who has triumphed over such powerful ene- 
mies should fear drivellers. .... Come, 





‘In the evening, a council was held at the 
Commission of the Inspectors, either for the 
purpose of preparing the public mind for the 
events which the next day was to produce, 
or to determine upon what was to be done at 
St. Cloud. 1 was present; and saw there, 
for the first time, undisguised, and in pre- 


general, courage, and the victory is our 
}own!”” Bonaparte then turned his horse’s 
| head, and again presented himself before the 
| soldiers, endeavouring to excite the generals 
to bring matters to a conclusion by a coup 
de main. But Lannes, Serrurier, and 
"Murat himself, seemed but little disposed 





ee 
e wae . _ — 
to direct the bayonets against the legisla. 
ture. 

‘In the mean time the most horrible ty. 
mult reigned in the hall. Firm in the presi. 
dent’s chair, Lucien made vain efforts to re. 
establish tranquillity, earnestly entreatin 
his colleague to allow his brother to be re 
called and heard, and obtaining no other an- 
swer than, Outlawry ! Let the cutlau of 
General Bonaparte be put to the vote ! They 
even went so far as to call upon him to put to 
the vote the motion of outlawry against his 
brother. Lucien, indignant, quitted the 
chair, abdicated the presidency, and laid 
aside its ensigns. He had scarcely descended 
from the tribune, when some grenadiers ar. 
rived, and carried him out with them. Ly. 
cien, astonished, learnt that it was by order 
of his brother, who was anxious for his ad- 
vice, being determined upon employing force 
to dissolve the legislature. Such was the ad- 
vice of Sieyes ; seated in a chaise drawn by 
six post horses, he awaited the issue of the 
event at the gates of St. Cloud. There was 
no longer time for hesitation: pale and trem- 
bling, the most zealous partisans of Bona- 
parte were petrified, whilst the most timid 
among them already declared against his 
enterprise. Jourdan and Augereau were ob- 
served standing aloof, watching the favour- 
able moment for drawing the grenadiers into 
the popular party. But Sieyes, Bonaparte, 
and Talleyrand, who had come to St. Cloud 
with Roederer, were of opinion, as well aa 
myself, that the party would want both an 
arm and a head. Lucien, inspinng Bona- 
parte with all his energy, mounted a_ horse, 
and, in his quality of president, required the 
assistance of force to dissolve the assembly, 
The grenadiers, in close columns, with Mu- 
rat at their head, followed him into the hall 
of the Five Ifundred, whilst Colonel Moulins 
caused the charge to be beaten. The hall is 
invaded amidst the noise of drums and the 
shouts of the soldiers; the deputies escape 
out of the windows, throw away their togas, 
and disperse themselves. Such was the re- 
sult of the day of St. Cloud (19th Brumaire, 
10th November). Bonaparte was_particu- 
larly indebted for it to the energy of his bro- 
ther Lucien, to the decision of Murat, and 
perhaps to the weakness of the generals, 
who, being opposed to him, dared not openly 
show their hostility.’ 

Every person at all attentive to politics re- 
collects the famous Berlin and Milan decrees, 
in 1810, ordering all English merehanduze 
found in France, or places subject to her, to 
be destroyed ; and our females read with 
horror cf the destruction of dresses which 
would have filled a thousand wardrobes. It 
was at length found that this system neither 
ruined England nor enriched France :— 

‘ Bonaparte was, therefore, himself ol- 
served, from the end of 1810, to impart a la- 
titude to this system by granting permissi0?, 
for a given sum, to introduce into France 4 
certain quantity of colonial produce ; but, 08 
condition of exchanging it for goods © 
French manufacture, which were most fre- 
quently thrown into the sea on account © 
the ditticulties raised ky the English Custom 
House officers. 
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‘And who obtained the greatest profit by 
this unprecedented monopoly Undoubted- 
iy not the subaltern speculators, nor the com- 
missioners tarifes by the great speculator in 
chief, who were reduced to little more than a 
trivial profit of commision. Rut the emper- 
or’s profit was clear and nett. Every day he 
observed, with an access of joy, which he did 
not disguise, the accumulation of treasure 
stored in the cellars of the Pavillon Marson ; 
they were completely encumbered with them. 
These treasures already amounted to near 
five hundred mitlions im specie ; it was a re; 
sidue of the two milliards of circulating me- 
dium introduced into France by the effect of 
conquest. The desire of gold might thus 
have superseded eventually the desire of con- 

uest in the mind of Napoleon, if the inex- 
orable Nemesis had suffered him to grow old. 

‘To form an idea of the accumulation of 
wealth identified with the development of 
this individual’s power, forty miilions of 
moveables and four or five millions of plate, 
reserved in the imperial mansions, must be 
added to the treasures concealed in the cel- 
lars of the Tuileries ; five hundred millions 
distributed under the name of donations to 
the army ; and, finally, the domaine extraor- 
dinaire, amounting to more than seven hun- 
dred millions, and which was unlimited, 
since it was composed of property ‘* which 
the emperor, exercising the right of peace 
and war, acquired by conquests and treaties.” 
With such an indefinite text as the above, it 
was impossible for any thing to escape him. 
Already the funds of this domaine extruordi- 
naire were composed of whole provinces, of 
states whose fate had not been decided, and 
of the produce of confiscations throughout the 
empire. It would have, doubtless, conclud- 
ed by absolving all the public revenues and 
property which might chance to escape from 
the two other institutions of imperial domains 
and private domains. To subject the whole 
of France to a new form of vassalage, and at- 
tach it to his domain, by annual fiefs, was 
also one of the favourite ideas of Napo- 
leon, 

‘What a magnificent regime of military 
spoliation on the one hand, and of gifts and 
prodigality on the other. Whither was it 
likely to conduct us? To shed our blood in 


order to subject the whole world to a state of 


vassalage. And, besides, there was but little 
hope of satiating the voracity of the favour- 
ites and votaries of an insatiable conqueror.’ 


Fouché contradicts the rumours which 


once prevailed as to the illegitimacy of 


young Napoleon. Ile says,— 

‘The calumnies of the malignant were in- 
exhaustible. It is, however, irue, that the 
labour of Maria Louisa was horribly pro- 
tracted ; that the accoucheur got bewildered ; 
that the child was concluded to be dead ; and 
that he was only recovered from his lethargy 
by the effect of the repeated report of a hun- 

red pieces of artillery. As to the emperor's 
transport, it was very natural. Some flatter- 
ers inferred from it, in the first instance, that 
apoleon, more fortunate than Czsar, would 
lave nothing further to dread from the ides 
of March, since the 20th of March was dis- 
tinguished as a day of good fortune both for 





himself and the empire. 
in horoscopes and predictions.’ 
Bonaparte appears to have been more 


afraid of our institutions than of our fleets or | 


armies, and he was anxious to revolutionize 
England. The tumults of the Luddites gave 
him hope, and—— 

‘It was affirmed in the cabinet of Napo- 
leon, that persons of note were not strangers 
to the commotion, and were even its insti- 
gators. 

‘In case of serious insurrection, support- 
ed by correspondent movements matured 
in London, the co-operation, more or less 
efficacious, of our prisoners, who amount- 
ed to fifty thousand, was calculated upon 
Such was one of the motives which in- 
tluenced Napoleon in not consenting to 
their proposed exchange. As we had no 
more than ten thousand English prisoners in 
France, but near fifty-three thousand Spa- 
mish and Portuguese, the emperor feigned 
to consent to a cartel, but only in the pro- 
portion of one Englishman and four Spa- 
niards or Portuguese, against five 'renchmen 
or Italians. He was sure, beforehand, that 
England would reject an exchange founded 
upon this principle. In fact, the mere pro- 
posal was scouted by the English ministry.’ 

Fouché states that he was decidedly op- 
posed to the Russian war, and, previous to 
its commencement, gave in a memorial to 
Napoleon against it. In this memoir, which 
he presented in person to Napoleon, he 
says,— 

‘“ And what empire is it which you seek 
to subject? 
enthroned upon the pole, and supported by 
eternal snows; which is only assailable dur- 
iug one quarter of the year; which offers to 
its assailants nothing but hardships, suffer- 
ings, and the privations of a barren soil, and 
of a region universally benumbed and dead ? 
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Napoleon believed | draw every thing from a distance of two hun- 


dred leagues. Whilst you will have to fight, 
perhaps, thirty battles, the half of your army 
will be employed in defending your lines of 
communication, weakened by extension, and 
menaced and broken by clouds of Cossacks. 
Take care, lest all your genius be unable to 
save your army, a prey to fatigue, hunger, 
want of clothing, and the severity of the cli- 
mate ; take care, lest you be afterwards com- 
pelled to fight between the Elbe and the 
Rhine. Sire, I conjure you, in the name of 
France, for the sake of your own glory, and 
of our’s, replace your sword in its seabbard— 
think of Charles XII. It is true, that prince 
could not, like you, command two-thirds of 
continental Europe, together with an army 
of six hundred thousand men; but, on the 
other hand, the ezar had not four hundred 
thousand men, and fifty thousand Cossacks.”’’ 

While Bonaparte was planning this can - 
paign, Russia had an able diplomatist in P:- 
ris, Count Czernitscheff, who, by his skilful 
intrigues, frustrated the policy of Napole- 
on :— 

‘Ife was particularly anxious to procure the 
lists of the intended movements of the French 
army; these he obtained through the medium 
of a clerk belonging to the Bureau des Mouve- 
mens, named Michel. An oversight of this 
person, who thus betrayed the secret of the 
emperor's operations, having awakened some 
suspicions, he was arrested. Czernitscheft 
was immediately informed of it, and left 


| Paris with the greatest precipitation, carrying 


The Russian empire, which is | 


off with him some most important documents. 
In vain was a telegraph order given to seize 


_his person; he had got the start by five or 


.to enable him to cross the Rhine. 


six hours, and this advantage was sufficient 


He had 


_ Just passed the bridge of Kehl, when the te- 


It constitutes the true Anteus of fable, over | 
whom it was impossible to triumph, except | 


by strangling him in the uplifted arms. 
What! sire, is it your intention to plunge 


into the depths of the modern Scythia, with- : 


out heeding either the rigour and inclemency 
of the climate, or the impoverishment of the 
country which it will be necessary to pass, 
nor the roads, lakes, and forests, which are 
sufficient to arrest your march! nor the enor- 
mous fatigue, and unmeasured dangers, 
which will exhaust your army, let it be as 
formidable as it will! True; no force in the 
world, beyond a doubt, can prevent you 
passing the Niemen, and plunging into the 
deserts and forests of Lithuania; but you will 
find the Dwina a much more dithcult obsta- 
cle to surmount than the Niemen, and you 
will still be a hundred leagues distant from 
St. Petersburgh. There it will be requisite 
for you to choose between St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow What a balance of chances, 
just Heaven! will that be, which will decide 
the fate of your march to one or the other of 
those two capitals! In one or the other will 
be found the destiny of the universe. 

‘“ Whatever may be your success, the 
Russians will dispute with you, inch by inch, 
these desert countries, in which vou will find 


none of the necessaries of war. You must 


legraphic order tor his arrest reached Stras- 
burgh. 

‘Ifis precipitate flight from Paris pre- 
vented him from burning his secret corres- 
pondence, which it was his custom to conceal 
under the carpet of his room; and, as the lat- 
ter was necessarily the object of minute 


search, the police agents discovered the pa- 


pers of Czernitschetf. The first thing found 
in them was the proof that a creat intimacy 
had been kept up between this Russian no- 


_bleman and several ladies of Napoleon’s 


court; amongst others, the Duchess of R——. 


She, however, it is said, exculpated herself 


by all ging that she had acte d in concert with 
her husband, to endeavour to ascertain the 
secret object of Czernitscheff’s mission.— 
Among the papers discovered, was also a 
letter in Michel’s handwriting; so convinc- 
ing a proof of his guilt sealed his fate,—he 
expiate | his treason with his life. This affair 
brought to light a very singular fact; viz. 
that the Russian cabinet had foreseen, even 
from the epoch of the interview at Erfurt, 
the possibility of a rupture with France. It 
was then that Romanzoff said, in order to jn-- 
tify his complaisant policy, and with refer- 
ence to Napoleon: We must wear hun out. 
( Il fuut mn 7". iy 
Romanzoff was right, afid Bonaparte was 
worn out. 
(To be concluded in 
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Lasting lupressions ; a novel, in three volumes. 


Ry Mrs. Joanna Carty. pp. 1119. 
London, 1824. Longman and Co. 
Tuk Der FP) eischutz class of novel-readers is 


not the one most likely to feel gratified by 
the work of Mrs. Carey, who must look to 
4 more rational portion of the public for ap- 
probation. It is somewhat remarkable that, 











when the Monk Lewis and Radcliffe style of 
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spectators caused Emma to turn her eyes to 
the door; and she could not forbear joing 
in the general expression of mirth, as she be- 
held a tall Patagonian figure, habited as 
Sterne’s Maria, march into the room with the | 
step and air of a grenadier, leading, by a blue | 
ribband, a tame kid, and attended by a mask 
bearing an enormous green cushion. 

‘She made her way, with some difficulty, 
to a corner of the room, where, when her at- 


romance h: 1s give n way to a pure 4 ti iste, the | te mndy int had pli ice dl the gi ite on the floor, 


love of the horrible has been transferred ome 


the closet to the stage, whence poor unsophis- 
ticated Nature has been thrust out headlong. 
‘fasting Impressions’ isa novel in which the 
author portrays real characters, actions, and 
events: and there is nothing either marvel- 
lous, incredible, or supernatural, to be found 
in the 1119 pages of which it consists. 

It may appear hard, when an author has 
been at the pains to form a story, that the re- 
viewer should not take the trouble to analyze 
t; but this, in some cases, is no easy task, and 


is often a cruel anticipation to the reader, 


who does not wish to be deprived of the 
hopes and fears with which he is agitated in 
the perusal, or the delight with which he 


conclusion: we shall, therefore, only say, 

that the story of ‘Lasting Impressions’ is in- 
teresting, that many of the characters are 
well drawn, and that the style is easy, fami- 
liar, and colloqmal; the scenes, several of 
which possess a rood deal of humour, are 
very natural; and the novel is, on the whole, 
a sprightly production. We shall quote the 


principal part of one of the chapters, in | 


which a country masquerade is well deserib- 
ed, though perhaps somewhat approaching 
to caricature. After noticing the preparations, 
we are thus introduced to the mansion of Sir 


William Conway, where the country masque- ! 


rade takes place :— 
‘A farmer's wife, 

markable for nothing 

to represent the Goddess of Beauty, 


whose figure was re- 


and 


stalked from room to room, with the gait ofa | 


milkwoman;: while her thre ’e clumsy daugh- 
ters followed her wherever she went. The | 
company, however, might never have sus- 
pected what they intended to represent, if a 
wag, on thetr first entrance, had not (in imi- 
tation of the sign-post dauber) contrived to 
afhix to the back of one of them a label, 
which was written, in large 
‘These are the Graces.” 

‘«“These are the Graces,” was, of course, 
repeated by every body who passed them ; 
and, although the label was soon taken off, 
the appellation was not forgotten. 

‘s ML: ake way! make way ! cried a mask. 
““ Here comes a madman.’ 

** Poor Tom’s a-cold,” exclaimed a figure 
that represented Edgar.—*t Poor Tom's a- 
cold.” 

““Cold!” repeated a devil— Then come 
with me—l've a rare fire below.’ 

“Tf your place is hotter than this, old 
ene,” saida domino (lifting up his mask, and 

app: lying his handkerchie f to his face as he 
Spo ke), 
dog days.” 

*At thas 


on 
characters, 


moment. a loud laugh from the 


pose 5 : 





| 

} 

‘ 

| 

| 

sees the tale unfold itself gradually to'the 
{ 

' 





| likeness.” ‘ 
| 
| 


but eabonpoint, chose | 


| 
| 


‘¢] should not lke to visit you in the | 


she reclined on it, in imitation of Maria sit- 
ting on the bank—to the infinite diversion of 


| the spectators, who laughed immoderately. 


“ Pillicock!” shouted Edgar, going up to 
her, * Pillicock sat on Pillicock’s Iill—Hal- 
loo! halloo! loo! loo!” 

‘“Tfa! ha! ha! D’ye take that for a hill?” 
said a mask. ‘*You are a Cockney, I sup- 
why, ‘tis nothing but a cushion, and 
as softas your head.” 

‘The lady turned toward Edgar, and then 
patted her kid.—-** Don’t be frightened, poor 
fellow!” said 

‘“ J ook, where he stands and stares!" ex- 
claimed dwar, pointing | to the kid. 

*“ To's staring at you,” said the would-be 
Maria. ‘“ Ele never saw any thing so fright- 
ful before.” And she again looked alternate- 
ly at Edgar and the kid. 

CT) you perceive any resemb lance, my 
dear?” said a Welsh bard. 

“Take off your mask,” 
“and then we shall see. 


1 
Sie. 


cried a voice: 
You are both 
Welsh: and perhaps there may be a family 


¢ Adieu, Maria!” saidadomino. * 
} poor h: ipless maiden! Imlbibe the 
wine, which the con passion ee 

‘ Give her the wine alone,” interrupted a 
‘farmer; “the oil might chance to make her 
sick.” 

‘“Turn thine cen yonder, my bonnie nun,” 
said a gentleman in the dress of a Highland- 
er, who had follewed Emma from her first 
entranee ; ** Dinna ye ken ?” 

‘Emma looked, and perecived a short 


Adieu, 
oil and 





sembled a tomb. She held a handkerchief 
to her face; and, on drawing near, Emma 
, and her party rei ud the following mscription : 
“ Here Werter lies, 
No more to rise, 
Till the last rump shall rend the skies.” 
‘Just thet a party of gipsies advance id to- 


A 


posts - and— 
«© Here's Churlotte at the tomb of Werter : 
Tak heed, gude people: dinna hurt her,” 
exclaimed the Highlander.’ 

‘“ Where is the beauteous majesty of 
| Denmark ?” Miss Conway, advancing 
toward them at this moment, with a basket 
| Of f lowe TS On her arn. 
| =§©*The Highlander started, and appe ared 
extremely impatient, while the representative 
| of the fair ( phelia sang, or rather sereamed— 


bam 


' 
| ‘How should I your true love know 


From another, &c. 
| ‘<< The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the 
' 


——- 


snid 


voice of a nightingale,” exclaimed Edgar, 
who approached just as Miss Ceuway ceased 
singing. 


ee 
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| 
| 
' 


| be.” 


——e ee 

dee? nightingale : repes ated a mask (in 
the dress of a Spanish grandee—when ay 
home, a muftin-baker in the city of Exe. 
ter), fa nightingale! <A screeeh-owl, 
mean.’ 

‘“ God ield you,” continued Miss Con- 
way (who had not heard this re mark). They 
say the owl was a baker's daughter. 

‘« A baker’s daughter!” re peated the 
same mask.—‘* What the devil does she 
mean by that ?” 

* Nothing to you,”’ re plied another—“ she 
only speaks in character. 

‘* Lord!” said Miss Conway, “ we know 
what we are, but don’t know what we may 


vou 


“Well!” cried the would-be Don 
tirely forgetting his dignity | 
baker. But what of that ? 
good as another.” 

‘The spectators laughed, and Miss Con- 
way passed on. 

‘A Valstatf now waddled into the room, 
bawling loudly for sacs. 

‘* You have sucks enough at home,” said 
a mask (who knew him to be a miller)}— 
‘and well stuffed too, like yourself.—And 
some of your poor neighbours would be will- 
ing enough to put you into one of them, 
with a stone round your neck,” 

‘“* Would they, indeed ?” replied Falstaff, 
laughing loudly—‘* Oh, the poor rogues! 
But LT wo’n’t march through Coventry with 
them: that’s flat.” 

‘“* Who talks of Coventry?” said a re- 
cruiang officer-— I’m going thither to-mor- 
row, to beat up for recruits.” 

‘**You are a man of war,” observed a 
sailor—** and well rigged too. But, in these 
peaceable umes, you ought to be out of com- 
IMIssion. 


[ en- 
I know I'm a 
May be, I’m as 


‘« He's in the commission of the peace, 
said another.—‘* When at home, he’s a ma- 
gistrate.” 

‘« But not a justice, perhaps,” remarked 
a domino. 


*“ You are a rogue in buekram,” said 


squat figure leaning over something that re- | Valstaff to the last speaker, whom he knew 
to be a tailor—* Don't you remember when 


you were carried betore a magistrate, 
ing too much cabbage ?” 

‘Oh! upright judge!” cried a Shylock, 
coming toward them, with a pair of ‘scales 


for tak- 


/and a knife. 


ward the place where the pensive C harlotte | 


‘Sheer off, Jack!’ 
to Falstatt—‘ aieaie oft, 
This fellow wants flesh: 


exclaimed the sailor 
as fast as you can. 
and he'll see that 


| oe 
thou hast plenty to ap are. 


é Be hold mM‘ 


© Who talks of the flesh?” said a Quaker 
—* \nowest thou not that all flesh is grass! 
‘« T know it.” eried a figure of Time— 
y sevthe—I mow the grass.” 
© Jog on, old boy!" exclaimed the sailor 
‘And don ‘t mow us down in the midst of 
our wan” 

‘* Thy hour is not yet arrived,” replied 
Time, moving on, aud flourishing his scythe 
-—‘* But IL shall bring it ere thou be aware. 

‘« The foul fiend follows me,” cried Ed- 
car, as he advaneed, pursue ‘d bv a devil 

és Avaunt, Satan!” said the Quaker— 
‘““T defy thee and all thy works—Thou hast 

ho power over the righteous.” 
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6«The Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
..” exclaimed Edgar—** Modu he's call- 
man, € € 
1. and Mahu. a 
. « Never mind what he’s call'd, said the 
<ailor—* We don't want an introduction to 
him _.Resides, we sailors never think of the 
devil, but when we are alongside of the chap- 


ce 


lain.” ’ 
‘Miss Conway had a bad memory: and, 


though she had taken such pains to study 
her character, she could only recollect a 
sentence here and there—And, as she had 
no words of her own—or at least none 
which could possibly have been mistaken 
for wit—she was reduced to the necessity of | 
repeating the same things so often, that one 
mask (who addressed her frequently in the 
course of the evening) advised her, when 
she again attempted a character, to bring 
a prompter with her. 

‘« A’ prompter!” 
what?” 

‘To prompt your replies—to supply you 
with words.” 

«« T don’t want words, I assure you,” she 
replied, as she turned to another, and said, 
“ Here’s pansies—that’s for thoughts.” 

‘« Then keep them, my dear,” said he who 
had first spoken—** Nobody wants thoughts 
more than yourself.” 

‘« When you come to a masquerade again, 
my dear,” said another, ‘* I advise you to re- 
resent an echo.” 

‘“ An echo! why?” 

‘“ Because, then you may with propriety 
repeat what you do not understand.’ 

‘You are very rude,” she retorted— 
“and I think you should have come asa 
bear.—You are just like one.” Then, passing 
on, she continued, ‘* My brother shall know 
of it—And so I thank you for your good 
counsel. Come! my coach!” 

‘“ Who calls coach?” inquired a coach- 
man—‘“‘ mine’s ready—lI wants a fare.”’ 

‘Then fare ye well,” exclaimed a sailor. 
“ For, if you mean to take that young woman 
in tow, | should not like to steer toward the 
same port with you: for, to my thinking, 
she’s bound for Bedlam.” 

*** A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse {” squeaked out a little insignificant ti- 
gure, who pretended to represent Richard 
the Third. 

*“ TI sell you a horse much cheaper,” 
sald a jockey. 

““Wel he! he! that’s funny enough,” 
said the monarch. ° | 

You a’n’t Nean enough for that cha- 
racter,” remarked a domino.—* You would 
Inake a better Jerry Sneak.” 

** Aye, sneak off!" said another. 


) At that moment a huntsman sounded his 
orn. 





she repeated —“ for | 
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Now, while the angry trumpet sounds 
alarms!” said Richard. 
eee Ty ’ j : 
, A trumpet! There's a soldier doesn't 
now a trumpet from a horn !” 
I anta soldier,” he replied —* I’m 
») ¢ r ? , 
oly a king.—Don’t you know I’m Richard 
the Third ?” 
| Lhird and lust, I hope, if they all re- 
sembled you.” 


I don't mind whut you say, re plied 





| the would-be monarch, as he walked off, re~ 


eo ee - —_—— - ——— 





peating— 

“* Give me 2 horse—Bind up my wounds.” 

‘ But enough—perchance the reader will 
say, more than enough—of these stale cha- 
racters and dull attempts at wit—To convey 
an adequate idea of the strange assemblage 
wotld be impossible.—Every thing that can 
be conceived, of absurd and preposterous, 
was there —Ifarlequins, without agility, made 
love in dumb show to columbines who were 
destitute of grace.—Ballad-singers, without 
voice, were attended by musicians whose 
ears were not attuned to the “ concord of 
sweet sounds .’’—Effeminate Cossacks waltzed 
with Patagonian flower-girls.—A_ sprightly 
girl of sixteen appeared as Melpomene, with 
a bowl and dagger—and skipped from room 
to room, as if she -had been playing at hide 
and seek—while the mirth-inspiring Thalia 
was represented by a lady of staid and ma- 
tron-like appearance, who paced the apart- 
ments with a slow and sober step, which 
would have been better adapted to a mourner 
at a funeral. And, while a schoolmaster, 
who could not speak correct English, essayed 
to utter Greek and Latin aphorisms to the 
infinite diversion of his few erudite hearers— 
a would-be gownsman from the university 
protested that learning was a bore—and said 
he wished the dead languages were all buried.’ 
An Appeal to the Public and to the Tegisla- 

lature, on the Necessity of Affording Dead 

Bodies to the Schools of Anatomy, by Le- 

gislative Enactment. By Wititram Mac- 

KENZIE. 8vo. pp. 36. Glasgow, 1824. 
Tue vigilance of the police appears, for some 
time past, to have kept our church-yards to- 
lerably sacred, and, consequently, few medi- 
cal students have been horrified with the task 
of learning anatomy by the dissecting of a 
friend or relation; hence a scarcity of sub- 
jects (as they are called) has arisen, and we 
have a hundred arguments to prove that, 








from whatever source these subjects are de- | 


rived, it is essential they should be supplied. 

The importance of anatomical knowledge 
to a surgeon cannot be denied; the only 
question is, can no mode be suggested by 
which it can be obtained, save that of violat- 
ing the sanctuary of the dead, and outraging 
the feelings of the living?) We do not think 
that every clumsy blockhead, whose father 
may have fixed his profession to be that of a 
surgeon, should have the privilege of hack- 
ing in pieces human bodies, until his dull 
brain may be supposed to comprehend the 
principles and practice of the science, 

Let us not, however, be mistaken: we have 
not that ‘idolatry for the dead,’ which Mr. 
Mackenzie speaks of as opposed to anatomy ; 
nor do we think that the best-formed substi- 
tutes in the way of modcis can adequately 
supply the place; and yet they may go so 
far towards it as to reuder the necessary de- 
mand for real bodies much linuted. 

Mr. Mackenzie, who, although arguing 


} 





with all the zeal of his profession, 1s at once | 
candid and temperate, calcul:tes that two | 
thonsand dead bodies would be required an- 
nually, to supply the several schools of ana- 
tomy in the three kingdoms : 


-_—_-- 


; 


this is a fright- | 


— 


ful number to be gained by despoiling the 
graves, and, though crime flourishes, and our 
penal statutes are abundant, yet the number 
of criminals sent to the dissecting-room 1s 
small. 

Mr. Mackenzie fairly states the bad conse- 
quences of exhumation, which he acknow- 
ledges to be such as ‘ could find their palli- 
ation only in an overwhelmmg counter- 
weight of advantages, attainable only by that 
laborious investigation which is termed dis- 
section.” He then states, by appropriating 
two thousand dead bodies annually to the 
purposes of anatomy, the health and happi- 
ness of twenty-one millions of men may be 
very materially improved. Next comes Mr. 
Mackenzie’s plan for supplying the two 


| thousand bodies, and ‘ promoting the practi- 


cal study of anatomy.’ It is as follows :— 

‘1. That the clause of our criminal code, 
by which the examination [dissection | of the 
dead body is made part of the punishment 
for murder, be repealed. 

‘2. That the exhumation of dead bodies 
be punishable as felony. 

‘3. That no diploma in medicine or sur- 
gery be granted by any faculty, college, or 
university, except to those persons who shall 
produce undoubted evidence of their having 
carefully dissected, at least tive human bo- 
dies. 

‘4. That in each of the hospitals, infirm- 
aries, workhouses, poor-houses, foundling- 
houses, houses of correction, and prisons of 
london, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, 
and, if need be, of all other towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, an apartment be ap- 
pointed for the reception of the bodies of all 
persons dying in the said hospitals, infirm- 
aries, workhouses, poor-houses, foundling- 
houses, houses of correction, and prisons, 
unclaimable by immediate relatives, or whose 
relatives decline to defray the expenses of in- 
terment, which expenses shall be estimated 
at the rate of twenty shillings. 

‘5. That the bodies of all persons dying 
in the said towns, and, if need be, in all 
other towns, and also in country parishes, 
unclaimable by iminediate relatives, or whose 
relatives decline to defray the expenses of in- 
terment, shall be conveyed to a mort-house 
appointed in the said towns for their recep- 
tion. 

‘6. That no dead body shall be delivered 
from any hospital, intirmary, workhouse, 
poor-house, foundling-house, house of cor- 
rect.on, prison, or mort-house, for anatomical 
purposes, except upen the requisition of a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
or of Surgeons, of London, Fdimburgh, or 
Dublin, or of the faculty of physicians and 
surgeons of Glasgow, and upon the payment 
of twenty shillings into the hands of the trea- 
surer of the hospital, infirmary, workhouse, 
poor-house, house of correction, or prison, or 
other othcer appointed to receive the same. 

‘7. That no dead body shall be conveyed 
trom an hospital, infirmary, workhouse, poor- 
house, foundling-house, house of correction, 
prison, or mort-house, to a school of ana- 
tomy, except in a covered bier, and between 
the hours of four and six, a.m. 

3. That, after the expiration of twenty- 
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eight days, an officer appointed for this pur- 
pose, in each of the four towns above-men- 
tioned, shall cause the remains of the dead 
to be placed in a coffin, removed from the 
school of anatomy, where the dead body has 
been examined, to the mort-house of the 
town, and decently interred. 

‘9, That the expenses attending the ex- 
ecution of these regulations be defrayed out 
of the fees paid by teac hers and students of 
anatomy, on receiving dead bodies from the 
hospitals, infirmaries, workhouses, poor- 
houses, foundling-houses, houses of correc- 
tion, prisons, and mort-houses, which fees, 
according to the caleulation already given, 
will amount to 20001. annually.’ 

To some parts of this plan we have no ob- 
jections; but we certainly would not wish to 
see the inmates of our workhouses, hospi- 
tals, infirmarics, and foundling hospitals, fur- 
nishing subjects for anatomy; for this 1s vi- 
siluing misfortune with a penalty after death, 
which, while living, would be contemplated 
with horror. Were this plan adopted, there 
are thousands who would perish in their 
garrets and cellars, rather than go to an in- 
tirmary or a workhouse, when they know 
that, in case of their death (which the rery 
idea would yo far to occasion), they were to 
be hacked to pieces by the surgeon; and 
are the young minds of the foundlings, who 
have such strong claims on humanity, to be 
horrified with a dread of ‘that something 
after death’ in this world so revolting to hu- 
man nature? There is another objection we 
have to this: the public generally does not 
give workhouse-keepers credit for too much 
humanity, and, if once the idea occurred, 
that sufficient care was not taken of the sick 
poor, such a commotion would be excited, 
as it would be extremely difficult to allay. 
With regard to persons who die in peniten- 
tianes, and persons after conviction, we see 
no objection to their making some compen- 
sation to society; besides, the very dread of 
dissection might have more terrors than im- 
prisomment, hard labour, or the hulks. 

Something certunly must be done, and 
that soon, or we shail be in danger of sink- 


ing behind our neighbours in surgical skill: 
and, there fore, although we cifler trom Mr. 
Mackenzie on many points, we recom 
mond fis well-written and sensible pamphlet 
as worthy of attention. 


Songs of the Greeks. Ato, pp. 36. London, 
Allmans, 

Tar freedom of Greece is, indeed, an Inspir- 
ing subject, that might call forth talents more 
humble than those of the author of the work 
before us. That a tyranny of several centu- 
ries a8 destroyed, and that Greece, the nur- 
sery of arts and arms, has broken the chain by 
which the spirit of her sons had been so long 
subdued, and her fair soil become a land of 
tvrants and slaves, must be gratifying to every 
one who has the least soul. Thank Heaven, 
the sceptre has at iength departed from the 
Moslem, and the Ottoman power crumbles 
beneath a vigantic arm it so long crushed or 
despised. l leet after fleet, sent to extermi- 
nate the Grecks, has been dispe rsed or anni- 
hilated : while on she 
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less prominent, have been important. Eu- 
rope has witnessed the struggle without in- 
terference, but not without anxiety: indeed, 
interference is not only a point of delicacy, 
but of difficulty ; and it cannot be expected 
that a people so long accustomed only to 
obey the savage mandate of an ignoraut and 
brutal master, can all at once know how to 
rule or subside into a recular government. 
There are also serious dissensions among 
the Greek chiefs; and Colocotroni—a brave 
leader, but one of the ugliest of God’s 
creatures, if the portrait published of him 
is correct—has more than once turned 
his arms against the existing authorities of 
(;reece.—-But we find our pen is running | 
away with us, and that we are meddling with | 
politics instead of poetry : return we then to | 
the Songs of the Greeks, which are really | 
very pretty. The auihor is both a poct and | 
a patriot; and his songs, which are sct to 

various English and Italian airs, are very de- | 
scriptive of the feeling and character of the 
Greeks. Two of these we select ;—the first is: 





*MIAULIS TO UNIS CREW. 
SaiR—FPra tanti agnoscie. 


*No! first yon crescent moon, 
Fall’n, shall adore ye,— 
Pale sink the sun as soon 
As we before ye. 
Friends, is your oath forgot— 
“ Deuth before slavery ?” 
Is there a heart weuld blot 
Past deeds of bravery ? 
No—Truth doth brightly stream 
From cach eye's steadfast beam ; 
Light there 
Doth shame the glue 
Of this our death-torch beam, 


~~ 


Now those of Marathon 
Are floating o'er us, 
Bright angel-heralds run 
‘To heav’n before us. 
Paley yon Moslem sign 
Shall grow in the lightning, 
Bursting froin ocean’s brine, 
Round heroes brightning. 
Yes,in that moment’s gleam, 
From Freede-n’s altar, 
Shall rise for Moslem’s dream 
Omens of slaughter ;— 
One sigh to Greece and love, 
One pray’rto walt above— 
Now comurind, 
With waving hand, 
Your chieftain’s faith to prove. — 
HIark! “twas a Grecian shout, 
Cease, torch, thy gleaming 5 
Now lhghtning blades are oul, 
Fieedom is beaming.’ 





os 


The next is— 
‘THE WAR-SONG. 
© aAIR—O Nume benefivo. 
‘Spirits of the past around, 
Circle each his gleamy blade! 
Lyre of olden story sound, 
As when your Homer bade. 
Foe, for ruin’d fanes and altars, 
Strew'd by Greece on eastern plain, 
Strike! revenge! your war-pride falters, 
Thy sires—they rise and call in vain. 


‘Greece! thine ancient daring prove, 





ee 


Te 
Eastern pride ‘neath yon wave slumbe 
Cursing Greece, they sank there low, 
Osmanlee! why arm thy numbers? 
Vengeance still delays the blow. 


‘Plains for Venus’ smiles preferr’d, 
Flow’rs that feel day’s sweetest kiss, 

By rougher steps thy sod is stirr’d,— 

Yet beauty smiles on strife like this, 

Moslems! why with us, beguiling 

Hours your native sun-fields claim } 

Haste, the Houris round ye smiling, 

Strike for them, for death and fame,’ 

In addition to the Songs of the Greeks, 
there is an appendix, containing three poems 
on other subjects, two lithographic engray- 
ings, and the ‘ Opinions on the Work, from 
the Periodical Press,’ which is but an indiffer. 
ent imitation of a similar thing prefixed tg 
Dibdin’s Metrical Lhstory of England, 





Al Pieturesgue Tour through the principal 
Parts of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. B 
the late Mr. Epwarp Dares: with IL 
lustrative Notes, by Envwarvo WeEDLAKB 
Brayiry, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 204 
London, 1825. Nichols and Son. 

A1TnovuGHu we will not say that the English 

artist, in search of subjects for his pencil, 

will tind— 

‘ His first best country ever is at home;’ 
yet we have no hesitation in asserting that Eng- 
land is rich in natural scenery and in works 
of art, and that there is in every county 
much that has not been adequately described 
by the pen or illustrated by the pencil. 

The volume now before us, the first edition 
of which was published twenty years ago, 
along with other works, contains fourteen 
plates, all, we believe, except two, relating to 
Yorkshire ; into which Mr. Dayes made an 
excursion in 1803, for the purpose of making 
drawings of the principal features in the sub- 
lime and picturesque scenery which the 
North and West Ridings of this extensive 
county present: his drawings were accom- 
panied by observations, critical, historical, 
and biographical; and it is painful to con- 
template, that a man of such talents should 


| not have met with due encouragement, and, 


still more, that this neglect should have so 
preyed on his high spirit, as to make him 
terminate his hfe by suicide in a moment of 
feverish irritability and mental aberration. 
To serve the widow of Mr. Dayes, whose 
distress became augmented, Mr. Brayley ar- 
ranged a complete edition of his works, in- 
Cluding Essays on Painting, Instructions for 
Landscape Painting, &e. which was publish- 
ed in 1805; it has, however, been frequent 
ly wished that the Picturesque Tour should 
be published separately, as a guide or com 
pinion to those persons who might be in- 
clined to visit those beautiful portions ot 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire which Mr. Dayes 
deseribes in so animated and. artist-lke 4 
manner. That wish is now gratified—a care- 
fully-revised edition has been prepared, some 
necessary corrections made, and a few addi- 
tional notes and plates have been given. 
The work now contains fourteen excellent 





Now assume thy Gorgon brow 
Thy looks again shall melt to love, 
Wis, ‘tis war must fix thein now. 


| Dayes, and views of Roche Abbey; ‘ 
i Abbev; Middieham Castle (celebrated PY 
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Shakspeare) ; Hachfall (one of the most 
beautiful and romantic spots in England) ; 
Rippon Minster ; Ik ountain s Abbey (a splen- { 
did ruin); York Minster, &c. Xe. The pen 
ig an admirable auxiliary to the pencil, but a 
sery feeble and inefficient substitute for it, 
we cannot, therefore, give our readers an 
adequate description of the beautiful scenes 
which are sO well and correctly portrayed 
by Mr. Dayes: some of them we have seen 
in all the luxuriance of nature, and others in 
their venerable but ruinous grandeur; and we 
can, therefore, vouch for the fidelity with 
which these have been transferred to the can- 
yass, and from the canvass to the copper ; 
the others are executed with so much spirit, 
that we feel no doubt of their correctness. 

To the interesting descriptions given by 
Mr. Dayes, Mr. Brayley has added notes, 
which render the work still more valuable. 
Mr. Dayes has accompanied a very beautiful 
view of Roche Abbey by the following re- 
marks :— 

‘ All that a traveller can wish, to render a 
lace delightful, will be found concentrated 
in this most enchanting spot: majestic woods, 
expansive water, romantic rocks, an agree- 
able ruin, and most commodious walks, for 
the convenience of viewing its various beau- 
ties. The ruins of this abbey are not exten- 
sive; but that is amply compensated by the 
superior quality of the surrounding scenery. 

‘The day being particularly fine, every 
thing appeared to be alive around this vene- 
rable remain: parties of pleasure were taking 
their repast upon the grass; others were 
wandering leisurely in the shade, to avoid 
the extreme heat; and occasionally flitted 
past, a female figure or two, whose white and 
expanded drapery, flowing after them in easy 
undulating folds, made them appear to skim 
along like sylphs. They must be cold-heart- 
ed mortals who could think much of any 
trouble that would enable them to enjoy 
such an assemblage of rich and fascinating 
views as this place abounds with. Advanc- 


lity and gentry, at the Mitre Tavern, in Fleet 
Street. The letter specified the injury done, 
expressing great shame for it, and withal in- 
treating for pardon and intercession, with 
strong promises of restitution, should it ever 
be in his power. The company were amaz- 
ed on hearing the contents of the letter, and 
expected something witty from the person it 
was addressed to. On the contrary, the 
doctor very seriously bid the messenger to 
call at his house for an answer in two days. 
Then taking Lord Grenville into another 
room, he declared, that the letter he had re- 
ceived had given him great satisfaction, in 
clearing an innocent man from his suspicion ; 
and that he must become a petitioner to his 
lordship, to use his interest with the queen in 
the criminal’s behalf. The application was 
successful; a reprieve was granted, and the 
culprit was transported to Virginia. The 
doctor’s humanity did not stop here : he gave 
him letters to the governor; and Savil, who 
was alive in the year 1715, in flourishing 
circumstances, had actually made the doctor 
restitution of 1501., the computed amount of 
the loss.’ 

The following tribute to the memory of a 
deserving artist is given in the account of 
Settle :— 

‘In this town was born Thomas Proctor, 
whose merit, as asculptor, justly places him 
among the first of the British artists. His 
| works, though few, are uncommonly fine. 
Whoever has his model of Ixion is in pos- 
session of a treasure, which ought to be 
guarded with the greatest vigilance ; it be- 
ing, without dispute, one of the first produc- 
tions of the British school, and would have 
done honour to the best times of Greece or 
Rome. He was an exemplary and mighty 
genius, and his merits have been celebrated 
by Mr. West in one of his discourses. His 
fine group of Diomede devoured by his 
Horses, would have become a point of na- 
tional taste; but, alas! he dashed it to pieces 





in a fit of despair, because he could not pro- 


ing up one of the walks, my eye was caucht | cure me pounds for that sublime labour. 


by a most beautiful effect of light and shade; 
indeed, the great interest of the view arose 
out of it entirely. It was one of those for- 
tunate incidental combinations that the artist 
1880 anxious to preserve. The walk in which 
I stood was dark ; its trees formed the fore- 
ground, and hung pendulous over the scene, 
just clearing the objects, in part, from the 
sky. Beyond appeared a Gothic gate, high- 
ly illuminated by the setting sun, the recess 
of the gate being quite dark ; a cart, and two 
or three figures, were seen just touched by 
the evening ray, sparkling against it in the 
most lively and magical manner.’ 

In the account of Wakefield, Mr. Dayes 

S given some interesting anecdotes of the 
celebrated Dr. John Radcliffe, who was a 
native of that town ; one of these is too strik- 
Ing to be omitted :-— 
_* About the year 1704, one Jonathan Sa- 
vil, who had ‘robbed the doctor’s count 
Ouse, lay under sentence of death for a si- 
revi offence. In this dreadful situation he 
eg the resolution of writing to the doc- 

» WhO received the letter from the crimi- 
nal, while in company with a party of nobi- 


| Iie die 


, like Raphael, in the meridian of 
his days, and full of honour. I am happy at 
bute to the memory of a worthy man and an 
old acquaintance. He sunk, most unac- 
countably, under the public neglect, when a 
small suum would have preserved a valuable 
life. But peace to his manes; and may his 
spirit find that rest in eternity it was a 
stranger to here!’ 

In Craven, a district of Yorkshire, is Gor- 
dale Scar, of which Mr. Dayes gives the fol- 
lowing very animated description :-— 

‘ Here a stupendous mass of rocks forms a 
ravine, through the bosom of which flows a 
considerable stream. This opening contracts 
till you are led into a corner, where every ob- 
ject conspires to produce one of the grandest 
| spectacles in nature. The rocks dart their 
bold and rugged fronts to the heavens, and, 
impending fearfully over the head of the 
spectator, seem to threaten his immediate de- 
struetion. Here rock is piled on rock in the 





most terrific majesty ; and what greatly im- 
proves the grandeur of the scene, 1s an impe- 
' tuous cataract, that rushes down their dark cen- 


having it in my power to pay this small tri- 


‘tre, almost tearing up, as it were, with its irre- 
sistible force, the very foundations of the earth. 
Good heavens, what a scene! how awful ! 
how sublime! Imagine blocks of lime-stone 
rising to the immense height of two hundred 
yards, and in some places projecting upwards 
of twenty over their bases ; add to this the 
roaring of the cataract, and the sullen mur- 
murs of the wind that howls around; and 
something like an idea of the savage aspect 
of this place may be conceived. 

‘ Here the timid will find an end put to 
their journey; myself and guide, with some 
difficulty, ascended the craggs up the fall, 
keeping the water to the right hand, and ar- 
| mved ata large opening, where massy frag- 
ments of rocks are scattered about in the most 
wild and fantastic manner. Above, through 
a large hole, at the height of twenty or thirty 
yards, poured down the collected force of the 
whole stream, which forms the cascade be- 
low. This is, perhaps, the finest part of the 
whole place, and should by no means be 
neglected, however difticult the ascent to it 
may be. Retreat hence was unpossible ; 
we, therefore, scrambled to the top of the 
rocks, a height of not less than three hundred 
yards from the stream below: here, on look- 
ing back into the yawning gulf we had pass- 
ed, the words of Shakspeare came forcibly 
into my mind :— 

“Stand still how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eye so low! 

——I'il look no more, ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 

‘The opening in the rocks, which gives 
passage to the stream, is said to have been 
caused by the force of a great body of water, 
which collected in a sudden thunder-storm, 
some time about the year 1730. The lover 
of drawing will be much delighted with this 
place : immensity and horror are its insepa- 
rable companions, uniting together to form 
subjects of the most awful cast. The very 
soul of Salvator Rosa would hover with de- 
lights over these regions of confusion. 
| ‘Ilere Nature offers one of the finest ge- 

neral ideas in the world; but the student, in 
sketching these scenes. must preserve a great 
breadth in the rocks, for the sake of simpli- 
city, as a boldness of handling is essentially 
| necessary to such wild views. A few great 
and simple lines will mark the contours, and 
; a slight wash of Indian ink will most expe- 
, ditiously give the breadths ; whilst a tender 
tinge of Prussian blue, combined with the 
ink, will easily make the most remote parts 
recede, provided the blue is added in propor- 
tion tothe distance. The right hand canopy, 
including the water-fall, presents a fine up- 
right view, which shape is the best calculated 
for the disposition of these rocks. Some of 
the masses will require their forms to be a 
little improved. 

‘ None of the passes in North Wales équal 
this: the water tumbling down its bosom, 
giving it greatly the superiority. 

‘A few years ago, two men, returning from 
a cock-match at Kirkby-Malham, in the au- 
tumnal season, were surpmsed by a fog, 
_ which came on suddenly, when unfortunate 

ly they missed their way; and one of them 
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Willian Hartles 
e word, slipped into this yaw nin 
bins 


tera sinc 
womb ot death 
and terrified, dared no longer to walk erect, 
but, examining with his lauds way Le 
took, got back to Malham. Hartley's body 
was found next morning, lodged in a bush of 


companion, alarmed 


the 


without having time to ut- | 
vy , very cheap and interesting work, comprising a 


, which is added, towether with some dozen of 
engravings. 


ivy, more than half-way down the dreadful | 

precipice, it having fallen upw ards of seventy 

yards ' 
Mr. Daves, it will be seen, was not only a 


clever artist, but a good writer; he had a 


high relish for the beauties and sublimities of | 


nature: nor is his work limited to local de- 
scriptions, but it contains much historical in- 
formation; and we have rarely met 
volume in which the talents of the artist, the 
topographer, the historian, and the biogra- 
pher, happuly combined. We 
not, however, trespass too far on his book 
and, therefore, shall content ourselves with 
iwe singular anecdotes connected with the 
city of York :— 

Fuller has recorded, that one John Lep- 
ton, I; (- ot York, servant to 
bipst, himself remarkable by pertorin- 
of exercise, so violent im its hand, 
“as not to have been paralle le d elthe r Ly fore 
or since. Wager, he un- 
dertook to ride, on six days together, the dis- 
between York and London, being not 
less than one hundred and nincty-seven 
tid he performed it accordin: sly. He 
from Aldersvate, May °sth, 1006, 
and aceomplished his journey every day be- 
fore it was dark.—-The other aneedote relates 
to one William pon Ni, who, 
mitted a robbery near Loudon, about sun 
vise (tradition says at Gad’s Juill in heut) 
crossed the Thames at Tilbury Pert, and, tind 
ing he was known, fled to York, which j place 
he reached the having pe sities vel 
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(has, but will find the Stranger’s Friend a 
good description of Shrewsbury, and form- 
le indicator of all eing 1 an 
‘ Excursion to Hlawkstone,’ a * Journey to 
Halton and Runcorn, and a Trip to tiie Isle 
of Man,’ nothing of a 
‘the sublimities and curiosities 


4 i 
ah worth s 


selection o 
of nature’ 


fo sny 


It has been too much the 
tom in London to despse the provincial 
press: it would show more hberality and bet- 
ter policy to eneourave it, for every new 
reader that it gained inevitably becomes a 
new customer for books; we disdain the in- 
vidious disunctions between the metropolis 
und the country, and hesitate not to quote 
a work es the Stranger’s 
Friend, an account of some fo 
the Isle of Man, and 
an advertisement cirewlated in that piace: 

* Anule from kurk Muehael is the Dishop’s 
Palace, a moderate-sized 


Cus- 


soil remains in 
another curlosity— 


buikdine. The pre- 


sent excellent prelate, Dr Nlurray, Is a Spi- 
rited agriculturist, as well as a judicious di- 
Vine, aid his example appears to animate 
the labourmmg landowners and farmers: for 
this part of the isha nd bears the marks of re- 
cont and remarkable | nprovement. 
‘Two nules north-east of bs Michael is 
the village of BDallaugh: liere we met with a 


moa laree building of 

boards, in the warden of Air. Thomas Kem- 

‘ish, near the brewers sn the height it 
stood, and the extreme de ne of | s lees, a 


having cone! 


(whom € harles the Secoud used to call . 


lowling-Green at York, before | 


most extraordinary fi 


y fossil skeleton of an elk, 
Which was exhibit d 


imiddle-sized nau aitvit oe wale under 


Its body perectly erect. It stood, from the 
hoot to the swim of its — thirteen 
feet: its le neth, trou the forepart of the head 
to the sett on the tal, was eight feet.—- 
ach horn was five fect ten inches lone: at 
the palm, eiehtecn inches broad: on. the 
right, seven, and on the left, eieht fine 
branches, distant drom etch other, at the ex- 


tremitics, erht feet. ‘he whole of the bones 


were In the highest state of perfection and 
) preservation, aud put togcther with strict 
cue vad anatomical aceuracy : a small part 


of one hoof appcared to be all that Wis Waht- 


| nv, 


committed, neither the judge nor the jury 
would believe them. IJle was afterwards 
hanged at York, on other charges, May 4th, 
1684.’ 

The Stranger’s bru n i: Ci mp ISINL (l Weal 


an beveursion fo 


tho. ri oh NHI usb uf, 
Journey fo Halton and Run- 


Hav desfoue « f 


corn, and Liip to the Isk of Man, &e. 
dc. By C. Wurserr. i2mo. pp. 92. 
Shrewsbury and London. 

Mere Titinrrt is certiuinly the most modest 


or the most ingenuous author 
althou: he has resided in 
te sti vears, he calls hus des iiption 
a* Walk’ through it; he was five years at 
JIalton, and he calls tlis aqourney; and vet, 
with this mtimate acquaintance with his 
ect, he tells us that one great object of his 
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work is to * excite in the nund of the anti- 
quary or historian, a desire to consult pubh- 
cCavuuons of a more exten.) amet partucuiar 
nature,” The genera! reader will not need 
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I now see any rational or scriptural objecti ion 
to the conjecture: but, as the thought is Spe- 
culative and abstruse, | will not pursue it ; 
but rather amuse you with reciting the parti- 
culars of an advertisement we also met 
with at Baliaugh, which I think, in point of 
(Cd WNEET IAL incitement, quite equal to any 
thing produced on the other side of the 
water. 

* To the farmers of the Nerth. A great 
The one-third of the Balaugl, 
brewery to be sold, to pay an execution, be 
cause interest was not paid in time, It is 
to be sold next Wednesday, the 26th of this 
month, by auction, on the pre mises. 

‘This one-third part of the brewery, in 
the vear 1813, brought a clear income of 
6001, all expenses paid; and since that 
time ut is well known that this same third 


bargain !f] 


part has yielded 4001, yearly. Corn is 
che: aper now, and ale as dear as ever. Now 
any body that hath common sense, and a 


little skill at reckoning, must know that 8y0/, 
is not too much for such a concern as this; 
and it is about 800/. that is on it; and it 
NAY be p aid by de: rrees, It has been set by a 
mortgagee these two ye ars past, at OO. a years 
the interest of 1000/.;* and tie man that has 
it is making a footane. and it as his advan- 
tare to keep it voing on as itis. Money is 
earee, to be sure; but let two or three stout 
; immers join and pay the present execution, 
or may be apart of it, and put their barley 
in the mash-tub: let them get a clerk and 
earry on. The income ot it would be better 
for them than two quarter-lands. Many a 
poor man now a days, out of bread, would be 
olad to do the ‘eo the for 30l. or 40l.a 
year, and pay his employer a good round 
sum at the year's end. They may talk of 
sending corn off the country—there is @ mar- 
ket by the fire-side—certatn profit with w 
risk. Come on then, ny boys, and bid, 
you have money; if not, it is a _ nape 
vill miss a good hargele, such as may pot 





comne your Way acun in rad hui ry. "— Doug- 
las, Aprit 20, 1820.’ 
Ad Selection of French Melodies. The Tntro- 


ductions and . Iccompant) nents by Mapemot- 
seLLPD SAMs, of the € onservatoire Royel, 
Paris; the Por lr ‘Y hy KUGRNEUS Roce, 
Esa. Part]. London, 1825. 


It is mot a little I 


rermarkable how obstinate 


and how erroneous popul: ir opinions ofte hare: 
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the laws: and, in France, it 13 known that in! 


war one single 
at once the solace from oppression and the 
lash of revenge. = . oat 

It was said of Voltaire, that, in his treat- 
ment of Shakspeare, he acted as nighwaymen 
murdering his prey ; the same remark will 
apply with regard to French music, which, at 
the very moment it has been most unmerci- 
fully plundered by our English artists, has 
been denounced by them as worthless. But- 
ler, in acoarse simile, described how our 
Javs were derived ; and we perfectly agree 
with Mr. Roche, that ‘one half of the best 
airs and concerted pieces produced, for the 
last twenty years, on our stagey owe their ori- 
gin to France.’ 

We confess, however, that we are not great 
admirers of French music generally; though, 


if it were all like that Mr. Roche has selected, | 


and we doubt not can select, we should re- 
tract our assertion. We expect and hope 
that he will vindicate French music, and 


present us with models of real excellence | 


in every style of composition. 

We have already alluded to the plan of 
first robbing, and then murdering a prey ; 
but our conduct, in regard to French music, 
has been, under the plea of improvement, to 
disfigure its character and impair its beauty! 
Mr. Roche, to whom the musical world will, 
ere long, acknowledge itself largely indebted, 
has published these airs with English, not 
French words, for which he gives the follow- 
ing reason :— 

‘It is commonly imagined that, the French 
language being a soft, level, or unaccent- 
ed language, French music must necessa- 
rily partake of the same vague, pale, and 
most insipid character, and be unfit for 
words possessing fuller cadences, a distinct 
rhythm, and a marked and regular emphasis. 
But thisis a wrong supposition. ‘The French 
language has dost the original rhytlam of its 
pronunciation, through the degeneracy of ha- 
hit,and an affectation of smoothness which 
Is misnamed melody; but good French music 
hus retained its accents, which are as regular 
and as fully marked as those of the Italian, 
but which, frequently falling in French on e 
mute, and other letters which have scarcely 


«ny pretensions to sound, lose the beauty of | 


their effect, and even sometimes produce a 
contrary impression. In fact, both the music 
and the language are injured by their union; 


lor if French were spoken as if is sung, with | 


every dumb = or sleeping syllable raised into 
Momentary fulness. in order to meet the mu- 
sical accent, it would become a most barba- 
rous dialect. The rhythm of the English lan- 
suage, on the contrary, not only Corresponds 
with the regular accents of French music, but 
‘lows its cadences to be filled with rich and 
larinonious enercy. On this ground, there- 
fore, English words have been applied to the 
following melodies. Thev are original, and 
their author, while he admits that he has en- 
deavoured to support his assertions by exam- 
Pie, trusts that his failure, if he should be 
ah d 19 have failed, though proof indeed 

1S OWN Lhe Apacity, will not be considered 


b 


air has turned thousands into} 
. ys ‘ ‘ wcillo fF, tf 
heroes; and that, in peace, a vaudeville forms 


1, —robbed first, and then found safety i | 


as affecting the correctness of a system 
which in abler hands must have been esta- 
blished.’ 

It is not to modern or common-place 
French airs that Mr. Roche has confined 
himself: he has turmed back seven centu- 
ries, and gone to the time of the trouhadours, 
when love and loyalty were combined, and 
the ‘lay of the troubadour first breathed of 
‘love and glory’ 

There are two things to be considered in 
| noticing this work—the music and the songs; 
‘the first, possessing all the claims of es- 
| tablished character, has the advantage of ac- 
'companiinents and introductions composed 
by a native of France, and alady whose qua- 
lifications for the task will be found register- 


| 
{ 


,ed amongst the prizes of the Consers atuire | 


Roval. 

| ~=6 The second is the songs themselves, which 
; are original ; and while they are admirably 
adapted to the music, they possess great me- 


—— 


rit as poctical compositions. One of these | 


SIT HAVE A ROSE, A LOVELY ROSE. 


‘[ havea rose, a lovely rase, 

That blushes sweetiy in my bower ; 
And on her stem, in clusters, grows 

The budding hope of many a flower. 
Then why on other blooms should stray 

My wild thoughts, my inconstant eye? 
Can other blossoms e’er display 

So pure a scent,—so rich a dye ! 


| we subjoin :-— 
| 


‘] have a gem, a peerless gem, 
That fastens round my very heart ; 
None in a monarch’s diadem 
Can e’er a brighter lustre dart. 
Then round, when other brilliants gleam, 
Why should [ hear an envious sigh ? 
What gem can shed so pure a beam, 
So dear, as tried affection’s eye 2 


We are really glad to see Trench music 
rescued from the spoliations of our English 
marauders; and we trust Mr. Roche will not 
rest satisfied, until he has made a British 
public fully acquainted with all the good mu- 
sic of the French school. 





Halladmoor : freely translated into German, 
from the English of Sir Walter Scott, and 
now freely translated from the German into 
Enghsh. 2 vols. London, 1825. 

Arr Messrs. Taylor and Hessey mad? was 

the question we put to ourselves, on seeing 

Walladmoor first) announced; and had 

we been .personally acquaimted with Mr. 

Farren (the Lord Ogleby in every thing of 

| Covent-Garden Theatre), we should have con- 

i sulted him, although he did put his name 

to articles about madness which he after- 

| wards acknowledged he did not write—a 
| pious fraud, of course,on his part—and a bit 
| of mistaken policy qu the part of Messrs. 

Taylor and Hessey, who might have known 

that the name of Mr. Farren could confer no 

popularity on that which was not in itself 
really good. 

Our readers are aware of the origin of 
Walladmoor. The Leipsic fair had not 
| (thanks to the prolific character of the Scotch 
| press) been without a novel by the author of 
| Waverley. One fair approached, and there 











was no hope of having a. work from the 
great magician. What was to be done? Ger- 
man ingenuity for once was prompt—a no- 
vel was even then announced as a translation 
from the English of Sir Walter Scott; and, 
although the work would do no credit to the 
Minerva press, yet, such is the magic of 
Scott's name, that it not only sold in Ger- 
many, but has been translated, and repub- 
lished, by booksellers who are known to en- 
tertain a most rancorous hostility to the im- 
puted author; at least, if we may judge from 
a published, but afterwards suppressed at- 





tack on Sir Walter Scott, which appeared im 
, a work they issued to the world, at the very 
‘time one of the partners of the house was 
‘ avowed as editor. 

We have rarely met with any tale of fic- 
tion more wretched than Walladmoor: the 
| comic parts are destitute of humour, the sen- 
{ timental ones are wanting in sense; and, 
although here and there we may meet with 
a good passage, yet we should as soon think 
+ of reading over a London Dhirectory every 
; day, as of reading Walladmoor a second 


time. 


f 
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| Sermons and Charges, by Dr. T. F. Middle- 


ton, Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; with Me- 
moirs of his Life. By H. K. Bomety, 
! ]).D. 8vo. London, 182 


Dr. Middleton was unquestionably an amia- 
| ble, yet by no means a great man ; his learn- 
; ing was pedantic, but he was sincere in 
every thing in which he was engaged; he 
_was the first bishop sent to India, and he 
might be said to be the only bishop ina 
| diocese where a bishop was not wanted. Ilis 
| biographer has given a list of rules for his 
future conduct, which he laid down during 
| his voyage to Calcutta, many of which are 
' common-place enough, and others display 
/ some cunning. As an instance of the first 
| class, we quote the following :—‘ Keep your 
} temper;’ ‘Be punctual and methodical in 
| 





business ;> ‘ Never be in a hurry;’ ‘ Rise 

early.’ So much for these rules, which we 

deem particularly common-place. Now for 
those which we think show a priestly share 
of cunning :—‘ Nothing great can be accom- 
plished without pelicy;’ ‘ Attend to forms ;’ 
‘ Manner is something with every body, and 
, every thing with some ;’ ‘ Be not forward to 
assign reasons to those who have no right 
to demand them;’ ‘ Be of no party—le po- 
| pular, if possible.’ 
Such were a few of the precepts of Thomas 
| Fanshaw Middleton, the first Bishop of Cal- 
'cutta, where there is as little need of a bisho 
as a Highlander has of knee-buckles: that he 
was a respectable man, according to the way 
of the world, we are willing to admit; but a 
faithful narrative of all he did worth quoting, 
and all he wrote, might well be comprised in 
a half-crown pamphlet, and we do not, there- 
fore, see why we should be inflicted with an 
octavo of upwards of three hundred pages on 
his account; but this is a book-making age, 
and if the public will buy indiscriminately, 
booksellers will be found ready to cater for 
its voracity, without much attentjon to the 
merit of the works they publish. 
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ORIGINAL. 
STAGE TROUBLES NOT STAGF. EPFFCTS., 
Letter from Jonathan Oldworth, Esq. 


Mr. Eprtor,—I give you great credit for 
having, in your animadversions on Miss 
Foote’s unlucky affair, shown us, in prospec’, 
yet without any apparent personal reference, 
a very good picture of that woman who is 
now figuring away in the newspapers, in 
such strong colours, as the mischievous se- 
ducer of her friend's husband,—the wheedler 
of our great Richard, who could himself 
‘outwheedle the devil, —-the prototype of 
all those propensities Othello charges his 
Desdemona withal,—and, in short, the very 
last person whom—in his private capacity, as 
a husband and father—in his public situation, 
as the holder of fame and fortune (which yet 
depended on a breath and might break like 
a hubble}—such a man as Kean should have 
held any acquaintance with. 

As the matter now stands, Lord Byron’s 
words to another false, yet hitherto sheltered 
wife, apply singularly to this abandoned 
woman, 

¢ ————» to thy husband, fiend to me ;’ 


since it ap ears that, as soon as she got him 
into a complete scrape, she most obligingly 


left him there,—left him, as I trust, to reflect | 


and repent,—to remember the wife who 
warned him against this sin or folly,—the 
children to whom he was called upon to 
give a far different example. 

I have been told this Mrs. Cox was ‘a 
very sweet, modest, amiable creature,’ by some 
ladies who are really such themselves, and 
have been many months extremely angry at 
Mr. Kean for his supposed diabolical arts 
in destroying so much virtue. Really, Mr. 
Editor, without, I hope, leaning unduly 
towards our own sex, I cannot help being a 
little apocryphal as to the virtue of any woman 
married to a good husband, who is misled by 
any man, however invidious or talented or 
determinably and outrageously wicked he 
may be. <A bad husband may drive a wife to 
had ways in the phrensy of jealousy, or from 
the accumulation of distresses heaped on her 
by his misconduct; but a wife receiving 
every hour proofs of attachment from one 
man, is inexcusable if she starts not with just 
anger from the offer of them in another. 
However, there is one thing I like in this 
Mrs. Cox: she has been so consummate a 
hypocrite,—so thorough a coquette, as the 
French term it, but, asa plain man like me 
would say, so lewd a hussy,—that she leaves 
one’s mind undisturbed by any qualms of 
ity on her account ;—for this I am glad. 

hate to have my feelings of honest de- 
testation towards an adulteress disturbed 
by the remembance of her virtues and 
good qualities, as they are in Jane Shore's 
case, and have been in a few more since 
then. It does a man good to have an un- 
mingled feeling on a subject of this nature. 
Probably, it is on that account the virtuous 
energies of the Times are so strongly awak- 
ened; for we certainly all remember how 
much more tenderly it once felt on a similar 
occasion : to be sure, a lady was then in the 
case, and their rage is now all at the gentle- 


{man. I confess my own hardheartedness : 
I feel a little for the man whose folly is so 
exposed, not a whit for the cunning jade who 
drew him in; but certes much, very much, 
for the wife of Othello, and her long long 
banishment from that heart where, if she 
were not held ‘to be a perfect chrysolite,’ 
she yet had an unquestionable right to be 
held asa firin and tender friend—the bestand 
strongest tie in social life; asthe mother of 
his children, a tie extending even to eternity 
—the fondest, dearest that can rivet heart to 
heart. 


predecessor, chose to unroof dwellings, and 
tell us the secrets of houses and hearts, how 
many wives should we behold trembling 
with fears, racked with doubts, struggling 
with the difficulties of life, and labouring to 
support the reputations of husbands who are 
the slaves of unworthy passions. In how 
many cases would the pretty dressy house- 
maid be found the real mistress of the man- 
sion, while the pale, altered, nominal one, 
aged before her time by care; her temper 
submissive, yet acerbated; her mind active, 
yet confused ; full of tenderness, watching 
for one kind task, one gentle word ; enduring 
unmerited anger, shrinking from undeserved 
contempt, smothering rage, dissembling sor- 
row, stifling jealousy, enduring, day after 
day, pangs no tongue can describe, and sink- 
| ing at last slowly, but prematurely,—presents 
jan appalling heartrending view of suffering 
on the one hand, and vice on the other. 
, But let him keep his knowledge to himself, 
unless he is aware that shame can effect what 
better motives cannot, and that the press in 
London can answer the purposes effected in 
the country by old maids, male gossips, chat- 
tering apothecaries, investigating excisemen, 
news-dealing chandlers, and question-asking 
school-mistresses. If a weekly exposé will 
guard public morals, and examine early 
symptoms of mischief, so as to prevent crime 
and check the causes of misery and guilt in 
their progress—in Ifeaven’s name, let the 
columns devoted tocultivating mind be given 
to assisting morality ; insure to us happiness, 
rather than knowledge, and give those powers 
claimed by the belles lettres to the labours 
of a coterie at the village barber’s, where 
characters are cut by sharp razors; at the 
baker's shop, where servants tell tales of their 
mistresses ; or the tea-drinking party, where 
these in turn betray the nods and winks, the 
stolen looks and_ pretty presents, passing 
between masters and maids, widows and ap- 
| peement Spirit of research! spare them not, 
conjure thee, from the coronet to the count- 
ing-house, the dashing man of fashion to the 
| sober citizen, the young and flippant to the 
sage, sentimental, and hoary sinner,—bring 
all out, and prove the press the best court of 
justice, as well as the best inquisition the 
world has yet beheld. In such a view of it 
I will say, with Dr. Slop, ‘though I am no 
great advocate for the inquisition, yet it has 
, its uses ;’ and, though scandal is a hateful thing 
jin society, i/ has its uses, and the London 
| 

















world needs these. 
I feel myself the more galled on this sub- 
ject, begause I do not like to see the delin- 


Ah! Mr. Editor, if Asmodeus, like his great 
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quent who is caught handled without mercy 
whilst those who = the law also escape 
every other lash. ere are vampires jp 
voluptuousness, whose cruelty equals their 
profligacy—such would | drag to light; there 
are others, mere contemptible slaves to base 
appetites—such would [ alarm and admonish. 
But [will say no more: the subject, though 
rousing, is sickening also. 
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I have been to see Kent at the Olympic, 
and feel a little proud of my judgment, whe: 
I said that he had talents for comedy, since 
he certainly performed Spunge exceedingly 
well. By the way, I do not much like the 
character, as one brought before us to excite 





laughter. Hunger, from whatever it may 
arise, is too serious to make a jest of. 

I also thought my young doctor (as I 
used to call him) showed decided talent in 
the tragic character of the Jew. I was often 
vexed with him: he dwelt too long on his 
words, was at times much too declamatory, 
and therefore unnatural; but he showed at 
certain times extraordinary power. He 
brought tears into many eyes, and, I take 
it, those are not common visitants at the 
Olympic. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, I cannot conceive 
why the minor theatres in London are so 
much worse supplied with that class of per- 
formers demanded by tragedies and come- 
dies (as such things were), than any provin- 
cial ones I ever entered. The women, in 
' particular, are far below what one could sup- 
pose any servant's hall would furnish in this 
educated age, and it was certainly mortifying 
to see Kent, as it was last winter to see 
Power, at this pretty little place, mingled 
with such a company. I must add, their 
pantomime is very good, and their clown a 
an of great ability and_ intelligence. 

here appears altogether a dearth of brains 
among the females, exclusively, in these mat- 
' ters, which I cannot comprehend ; for, without 
} meaning any compliment, I used to think 
| that, in general, the advantage lay on that side: 
when I was young, for acuteness, raillery, 
the tact for seizing on the ludicrous or ex- 
hibiting the sentimental, all the girls of my 
acquaintance beat the boys hollow. There 1s 
prow a hundred pounds laid out upon every 
one of them for ten pounds then. It does not 
| appear to me to pay interest. Think of this, 
Mr. Editor, and throw some light, if you can, 
by way of assisting your sincere admirer and 
friend, JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 

January 20th, 1825. 
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r THE ADVENTURES OF A COMMON COUNCIL 
MAN. 
‘“Tury manage these things better in France, 
says Sterne. Do they? says I; then, egad! 
I'll go there. Some one, I forget who, said, 
before I was born, all roads lead to Rome, 
and, since I was born, they say, tous les che- 
mins meient a Paris. So to Paris I will go- 
Now, having made up my mind to do this, 
I went to Portland Place for my passport. 

Just as I was coming out of the office, who 
{ should I meet going in, but my old frie 4 
Matty Sampson, and Miss Crassum. ‘Ha! ; 
says Matty ‘ ny old friend, what are you doing 
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a rs . : ; 
here ’—! I want a passport for F rance.’— 
‘So do we.'—* When do you go?’—* To-mor ri 
astro So do we.’ —‘ By what conveyance ? 
"_é The Liverpool steamer. —‘ So do we.’— 
And the trio, in one voice, as if by inspi- 
exclaimed,—* Then we all go toge- 
ther. While Matty is giving his name, 
place of abode, civil qualities, &c., to the 
, I will do the same to you, with a little 
My friend Matty is a citizen 


rauon, 


cle) : 
more detail. 


and common councilman of London, a} 


linen-draper by profession, and, in his own 
ideas,a very wise man. Ry nature, he snuffles 
through his nose—which his French master 
too hastily conjectured would aid him in 
speaking French, with the true Parisian ac- 
cent; and so he told Matty, who thought thatit 
would even supply the defect of not knowing 
the language. Ile found, indeed, } rench to 
be only nasal English, and even put it to the 
roof, as we shatl find bye and bye. Matty 
iad ambition; and what bosom has not some 
time or other evinced 
‘The glorious fault of angels and of go'ls.” 

Matty did not aspire to the scarlet hat and 
stockings of a cardinal: he hated extremities; 
in medias res was his motto, and he preferred 
the scarlet gown of an alderman. Once this 
idea in his head, Matty resolved on qualify- | 
ing himself for it: he sunk the shop, turned 
over his business to his two counter-jumpers, 
left his capital in the concern, on condition 
of receiving only ten per cent. interest; and, 
on his part, he bound himself to leave off the 
trade and business of a linen-draper. These 
points settled, Matty, with his conscience 
clear, offered himself as candidate for com- 
mon councilman. Now Matty had always 
a good heart, and would do a kind turn for a 
neighbour, when he thought it did not stand 
in the way of his own interest. Matty, 
cock-sure of his own election, canvassed his 
father-in-law, Mr. Parson, and all his friends, 
in favour of Mr. Drysalter, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘I 
am quite sure of being chosen, so give plum- 
pers to my friend Drysalter.’. They did so, 
when, alas and lack-a-day! Matty just 
wanted three votes to gain him his election. 
In plain English, he lost it—and with it the 
privilege (as he believed) of franking two- 
penny post letters. On another occasion, 
however, he was more successful. There is 
nothing like a trip across the sea for dispell- 
ing grief and melancholy, and so [ would 
tell Horace to his face, whose trans mare 
currunt was only a huinbug to keep the Ro- 
mans in Rome. Matty was of my opinion, 
and so off he set to France, qualified with a 
Well-lined purse and his aasal snuffle. 
Matty, who had never travelled further than 
to his cottage at Walthcunstow, § fancied all 
the world made like his father’s house,’ and 
hever dreamed that he would any more want 
4 passport for going to Paris, than he would 
for going to Bow : of course, he did not get 
One. low he contrived to reach Paris with- 
Out itis what I could never learn, but, hav- 
ing arrived there, it was his ill luck to pass 
late one evening before a sentry-box, in the 
me Mont-martre; the sentry cried out ax 
large, but Matty, who, to the advantage of 
Not knowing a word of French, added that 


heard pothing, understood nothing, and was 
— between the soldier and the sentry- 
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x. This was a direct attack on the post ; In my annual excursion of pleasure, I this 
the soldier barred the passage with his fire-  yeat chose Lincolnshire as the theatre of my 


lock, and cried a moi, camarade ;—the po 


st | exploits; a country famed, and very properly 


turned out, and soon turned in poor Matty, | famed, for its good old-fashioned hospitality, 
who, with pitiful face, was interrogated by | freed at once from that ceremonious restraint 


the officer in French, and received Matty’s 
answers in English, as follows : 

‘Who are you ?’ 

‘ What is the matter,—what have I done ?’ 

‘ Where are your papers ?” 

‘I did not mean no harm to nobody.’ 

: Produce your papers, or we shall search 
you. 

‘TI am a citizen and Loriner, common 
councilman of London, and almost an alder- 
man.’ 

The officer, finding Matty did not speak 
French, ordered him to be searched : nothing 
was found on him but a lllet-dour from an 
obliging lady, who kindly offered to be ca- 
terer for all lis carnal appetites during his 
stay in Paris ; but there was neither name 
nor address on it So, afler depriving 
Matty of the means of corrupting the guard, 
and relieving him of his watch, to prevent 
his counting the tedious hours, he was safely 
lodged au viwlon* for the night. The lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, compared with those of 
Matty, were but as the bleating of the lamb 
that had lost its dam, to the roaring of the 
lioness deprived of her whelps. In vain 
was silence imposed on him ; even the word 
silence Matty interpreted see « lance, and he 
roared the louder, fancyiug the lance ready 
to transpierce him. At length morning ar- 
rived, and Matty was brouglt up for exami- 
nation asa vagabond, without a passport : 
fortunately, the officer spoke a little English, 
which he had learned at Dartmoor and on 
board our prison-ships; and though he general- 
ly displayed his gratitude to the hapless Eng- 
lish who fell into his clutches, by treating them 
with similar gentleness to that he had re- 
ceived, yet there was something so inex- 
pressibly comic in poor Matty’s sorrow, that 
he had not the heart to find in Matty’s 
Wanting a passport, indices of a conspiracy 
against the Bourbons, and he asked him 
where he lived; but poor Matty’s brain was 
so bewildered, that he could not explain, 
save that it was at Hamburgh; he was then 
asked whether he knew any one at Paris. 
‘Yes: M. Barrillon, the banker.’ Monsieur 
B. was sent for; Matty roared out, snuffling 
and snivelling, for he always seemed to be 
crying, ‘ Llow d’'ye do! don’t you know me? 
why, I am Matty,—Matty Sampson; you 
know you comed to see me at Walthamstow, 
with Mr. Moneypenny, the banker, and we 
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which is too apt to intrude itself among visit- 
ing circles, and to convert a society intended 
for pleasantry into one of insipidity and irk- 
someness. My good fortune led me more 
immediately to , a place in itself 
small and uninviting, but where all the be 
fore-mentioned advantages are particularly 
conspicuous : the streets, to be sure, from the 
hilly site on which they stand, are not ve 
seductive as a promenade, unless we hold the 
probable risk of a broken limb, or a sprained 
ancle, as matters of no essential importance ; 
neither do the environs, though very extensive 
and open, offer many of those rural attrac- 
tions which, in the shape of honey-suckled 
hedges, murmuring streams, woodbined cot- 
tages, Kc. &c. &e., make some favoured 
neighbourhoods so romantic and beautiful. 
At , we miss not these ; it is only 
the solitary, who takes his fill of scenes so 
gifted by nature, that is listless and unhappy 
without them. The inhabitants gratify them- 
selves much more to their satisfaction, by a 
perpetual friendly intercourse among each 
other. The wintery evening, ushered in with 
darkness and storms, and the summer twi- 
light, with its accompanying tranquillity, are 
alike welcome to them. The smoking urn, 
the well-buttered cake, beneath whose abun- 
dance the table groans, and to the superlative 
excellence of which damsels young, health- 
ful, lovely, and untainted, pay such unquali- 
fied devoirs as would utterly astound the 
more fashionable, delicate, and pale-faced 
maidens of the city, inspire the assembled 
party with greater pleasure than would the 
grateful verdure of the field, or the music of 
the brook. 

With far more substantial enjoyment the 
hours fly in winged haste; and, when the 
tempting board has no longer any influence, 
cards are the order of the day. 

Games are selected which will admit of 
glee, chit-chat, laughter, and various agree- 
able.interruptions, which, in the more sober 
and abstruse, are rendered inadmissable ; 
and much more attention is paid to the love- 
beaming eyes of the fair, than to the more 
ostensible amusement of the evening. I 
know no place where there appears to be so 
much sincere inquiry, such real sympathy, 
whether of grief or joy, pleasure or pain, after 
the absent, as here. The old, the middle- 
aged, and the young, collect together and 








all goed to the ‘Epping Hunt together.’ So | form one interesting picture. 
many circumstances detailed in one breath | 
|} nimity were more general; but it exists only 
‘among a people far removed, not only by 


rubbed the rust off Monsieur B.’s memory, 
and Matty was liberated, and so overjoyed 
that he forgot his purse and watch, which he 
did not dare go back to claim: it is quite 
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How happy should we be if such an una- 


distance, but their recluse situation, from the 
more busy and less happy world ; where the 


unnecessary to say that he quitted Paris leading persons of the place, by their urba- 
instantly ; and he was not to blame if war | nity and social dispositions, give a tone to 
was not declared against France for this in- | those kindly feelings, through all the ramifi- 


sult to a citizen of London. 
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of a great opacity of the auditory nerves, 


* The black-hole. 
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cations of the inhabitants, which are the life 
and soul of these grateful sojournings; where 
no pride of birth, nor the still more contemp- 
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tible pride of wealth, create invidious dis- 
tinctions ; where all are welcome who have 
good behaviour and discretion to recommend 
them! Such is It presents a 
scene admirably calculated to tranquillize 
the more turbulent impulses of the mind, 
and to preach a good practical sermon on the 
futility of seeking happiness by the pursuits 
of ambition; by those glossy attractions 
which the storms of adversity too frequently 
wash away, leaving a de formed and wretch- 
edly contrasted ruin behind. ALOST. 
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‘THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS, 
, NO. XXIII. 

Ix my last ramble [| purposely omitted no- 
ticing my visit to Westminster Hall, to wit- 
ness the jury assessing the price of a pair 
of guilt antlers, with which Mr. Kean has en- 
riched Cox’s Museum, since all the newspa- 
vers teem with the details, and all the world 
ert that they were valued at 8001; but, 
metaphor apart, [ really think the late expo- 
sures calculated to injure the general charac- 
ter of the heroes and heroines of the sock 
and buskin, which at no period of its history 
ranked very high. Snake, in the comedy of 
the School for Scandal, acknowledges that 
he lived by the b:dness of his character, and 
I confess [ felt alarmed lest immorality on 
the stage should bear a premium, when I[ 
found Miss Foote’s salary raised from nine to 
twenty guineas a week, on no other ground 
but because all the world knew that she had 
strayed from the paths of virtue. My fears 
were not a little strenzthened when T recol- 
lected that a certain eminent actor has as 
many illegitimates as would form a stage 
yrocession ; and I really expected nothing 
" than that Mrs. Cox would be engaged 
to appear in the revived play of the City Ma- 
dam. 

No person, I believe, fora moment doubted | 
Mr. Kean’s courage, and, therefore, it could 
not be necessary for him to outrage public 
decency, by appearing before the public a 
little week after he had been convicted of 
double adultery in a court of justice; but 
what is it that actors and managers will stick 
at to fill a house? 

Monday came, and with it a prodigious 
mob to all the doors of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
which was filled from the lamps to the ceiling 
of the shilling gallery, at one simu!taneous 
rush; and had the house been as large as 
Vespasian’s Amphitheatre, which held 87,000 
persons, it would scarcely have contained all 
whom curiosity, or worse or better motives, 
had drawn together. 

The moment the curtain drew up the cla- 
mour began, and, on Mr. Kean entering as 
Glo’ster. in the second scene, he was greeted 
with such yells and hisses as would have 
frightened any other man out of his propriety. 
The ‘winter of discontent’ raged a perfect 
hurricane, which formerly was ‘ glorious 
summer’ to him. His brows were not ‘bound 
with victorious wreaths,’ nor lus ‘ stern ala- 
rums changed to merry me etings.’ * Grim- 
visaged war’ smoothed not his wrinkled front. 
To him ‘this restless world’s but hell;’ nor 
could the support of Mr. Kean’s friends, who 
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were numerous. make his— 
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‘ Aspiring head 
Be circled in a glorious diadem.” 

The confusion of Babel was like the clack 
of a tea-party compared to the uproar which 
prevailed, while every wag assailed the poor 
de hnque nt with some passage in the play he 
was acting in dumb show, or culled from his 
epistles to Mrs.Cox some delicate expressions, 
with which they abound £ He capers nimbly 
in a lady's chamber,’ says one: ‘QO! yes,’ 
Says anothe Ty he is fond of ‘ Sportive tric ‘ks ;” 
but he bas ‘neither pity, love, nor fear, 
added a third ; ves, but * Richard will never 
be himself again,’ said a fourth. All agreed 
that he had a tongue that would wheedle the 
very devil. 

The interview with Lady Anne would 
have been eminently ludicrous, could a word 
of it have been heard by the assembled mul- 
titude. It is true that, when he thus addressed 
this lady— 

‘ Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of these iny crimes suppos’d, to give me leave, 
By circumstance, but to acquit myseif,’ 
every person would deem it impossible. The 
disgusting and discarded Mrs. Cox 
have usurped the place of Lady Anne, in 
every imagination, where Richard excl: imed 


‘I'll bave her, but [ will vot keep her long ;’ 


as the alderman would do with Stanley, when 
he is told to look to his wife. Poor Mrs. 
Kean, too, could not fail of having been sub- 
stituted for Lady Anne, when Richard is thus 
reminded,-— 

‘Think on the wrongs of wretched Anne, thy 

wife.’ 
But althouzi more than ‘ten voices cried 
God save King Richard,’ yet, in no part of 
the evening, could he say with truth,— 
© Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on.’ 


The scene in the third act, when the lord 
mayor and four aldermen have an audience 
of Richard, excited much merriment, and 
would have exeited much more, could the lis- 
teners, who were certainly not auditors, have 
heard Richard say :— 

‘} fear ve done some strange offence, 
That looks disgracious in the eify’s eye. 
Tis just you should repiove.’ 


If so, 


All these passages, and many others, which 
would have supplied a prac tic ‘al and running 
commentary on. Mr. Kean’s late conduct, 
were lost amidst three hours of indiscriminate 
and uninterrupted clamour and tumult. No- 
thing, certainly, could have been more inju- 
dicious than Mr. Kean’s appearance at this 
time, which all people laying the least claim 
to morality consider as an indecent insult, 
displ: wing a want of feeling and a contempt 
for public opinion, Mr. Kean has, by this 
means, set even his professional re put ition 
on acast, and he seems determined to ‘ stand 
the hazard of the die,’ as he is announced 
for the character of Othello,—the part which 
app ars first to have won him Mrs. Cox's 
h by what process of ratiocina- 
tion I will not venture to determine. It will 
really be lamentable to see the most perfect 
representation on the stage, and such is 
Kean’s Othello, gone through in dumb show, 
while an actor whose talents entitle him to 
respect, 18 subjected to the indecent and vul 
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‘of not thrusting himself on the 
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gar insults of every ragamuftin who can, } 
paying a shilling, assail him with j ImMpunit ty 
Ilad Mr. Kean waited a few months a 
tide of indignation which has set in so stron, 
against him would, in a great me asure, h 


ave 
subsided, and he would have had the 


Credit 
public uze, 
[am no friend to theatrical rows, and, al. 


though I do not regret that an audience marks 

its sense of the jamoralitie 's of the ac tors, yet 
[ should be sorry to see a man of Mr. Keen), 
talents driven from the st: we by clamour: 
which in such case would become perse 
tion. 

No person knows better than yourself, My 
[ditor, my faculty of being in two places a 
once, and therefore do not be surprised that 
[ was not only at Drury Lane Theatre, but 
at the English Opera House, on Monday. 
My visit to the latter place was to see \. 
Jean Henri, first drum-major to ‘the late 
ex- Emperor Napoleon, whom he accom- 
panied in several battles, and of course 
played ‘the Dead March in Saul’ pretty fre. 
quently. Ile is a dexterous fellow enough ; 
he showered drum-sticks around him as bul- 


Cu- 


them as Father Roche did musket-shots at 
the battle of Wexford. He formed a sort of 
musical concert, by beating fifteen drums, on 
a scale of two octaves, though a young gen- 
tleman present assured me that could not be, 
unless he had sixteen drums instead of fifteen, 
The airs he played were principally French, 
—nay, start not, for the French have some 
excellent music, as my friend, Euyenius 
Roche (who is very properly and familiarly 
called You genius Roche by the editor of The 


» Morning Post), has proved in his French 


Melodies; but, lest [ should put your readers 


I will conclude, and thus terini- 
nate the Twenty-third Ramble of 

ASMODEUS. 

NIL-ADMIRARI, 

NO. V. 

Tuat we are the most moral people upon the 
face of the earth we firmly believe, since we 
ourselves repeat the assertion in sack a Varl- 
ety of shapes that it is become a mere truism. 
That we are a most liberal and public-sp- 
rited pe ople we can hardly deny, so long a 
both St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are 
exhibited for money, and while so many 
splendid private collections of paintings, &¢- 
continue inaccessible ; nor can we for 2 mo- 
ment doubt of our progress in refinement 
and civilization when we look at the mutila- 
tions committed on the statue in Hyde Park, 
or recollect the gross, vulgar, and stupid ct ca- 
ricatures and jests that were made at the uum 
of its being erected. Yet, let us take wh 
credit we may for our religious and mora ‘ 
feeling, we certainly do, somehow or ote’; 
generally exhibit it in a manner very little 
creditable to ourselves, or edifying to the rest 
of the world. It is our pe culiarly strong mo 
ral feeling, we presume, that induces us 10 
peruse, with such intense interest, trials fot 
crim. con. and breaches of promise of marri- 
age, and to conter upon the parties who dis 
tinguish themselves in this manner an elit 
which passes with the vulgar for celebrity: 
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We, who take so much delight in declaim- 
ny against the profligacy of our continental 
neighbours,—with whom, by the bye, we 
seem not on that account one jot less willing 


ty associate—we ought surely to look a lit- 
tle more narrowly at home before we give 
ourselves the airs of such straight-laced mo- 
ality. But we are more decorous: verily 
ves, as the walls of the metropolis, from one 
“ad to the other, can testify, while they make 
a parade of adultery, and blazon forth acts of 
moral infamy and turpitude as events of pub- 
lic interest and importance. Who can doubt 
fora moment of our excessive regard for de- 
corum when he considers what instructive 
kind of lessons the Sunday press provides for 
the Sabbath’s day reading ! or when he ob- 
serves the avidity with which the foulest gar- 


bage 1s devoured by the public? If the po- ' 


wilar taste for narratives of crime and infamy 
be admitted in proof of our horror of them, 
then is there no denying that we are the most 
moral nation under the sun. 

So great has of late become the morbid 
sensibility and sympathy of John Bull, that 
he seems to regard with peculiar tenderness 
those who have violated the laws of their 
country. Thebrutal murderer is looked upon 
asa hero; the felon as a martyr. All, in- 
deed, who can any way distinguish them- 
selves by their enormities, or by the superior 
cclat of their vices, become at once objects of 
popular interest and commiseration. Their 
names are trumpeted forth to the farthest cor- 
ner of the empire; their lives are written, 
their portraits are engraved, and every anec- 
dote that can be scraped wp respecting them 
is given to the world with all due ceremony, 
and they figure in the ‘ Mirror of Fashion *.’ 

As matters go at present, we think that, if 
a man could come to life again after being 
hanged, he would become the object of gene- 
ral admiration, and be universally caressed ; 
for, so that a person be but sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, it signifies but little in what man- 


ner. The old musty maxims about the value | 


ola good character are now beginning to get 


“osolete; for we apprehend that the value of | 
a bad character was never better appreciated ! 


than just now. A man may perforin all the 
humdrum duties of society, and no one will 
care a farthing about him ; but let him only 
Outrage public decenev, and make some show 





* While we, in our excessive simplicity, 
imagined that the *celebrated’—for notorious is 


an ugly epithet—Miss Foote, ‘the most injur- | 


el of women,” was shrinking from the public 
gauze, and, with instinctive feminine delicacy, 
wxiously secking to avoid the fame that recent 
tveuts had obtained for her,—a paragraph in 
the € Mirror of Fashion’ in the Morning Chroni- 
hicle informed us that she every evening occu- 
pied a private box in the theatre at Brighton : 
such is the enviable importance of being a ce- 
lebrated character. But it must be confess- 
ed, that this same mirror docs occasionally 
reflect some very strange objects: it was but 


the otber day, for instance, that it reflecied 


Colonel Berkeley's generosity, and stated that | 
Miss Foote received from him an allowance of | 


£700 per ann.—as if the public cared one far- 


ting about such information: it has also asad | 


trial- ° ° 
Pie k of reflecting stale jokes and musty anec- 
antes, 





from obscurity, and becomes the ‘ observed of 
all observers.’ Let good sort of people say 
what they please, the eclat of vice casts a lus- 
tre around a man’s name, just as rotten stink- 
ing fish shine in the dark. 

It was this kind of eclat that Mr. Kean 
obtained last Monday evening, when Drury 
Lane exhibited a scene unparalleled, not on- 
ly in the annals of the drama, but im the his- 
tory of all civilized nations. Had it occur- 
red in Russia, we should at once have im- 
puted it to the shocking barbarism of the 





people, to their degraded state, and to their 
profligate manners ; but, as it happened 
among ourselves, a civilized, enlightened, 
moral, and religious nation, we suppose that 
it must be set down to our jealous regard for 
public morals, although it must be confessed 
that it was a most extraordinary way of ma- 
nifesting it. .It might have been thouvht, 
; that those whose notions of propriety took 
| the alarm at the idea of seeming to lend their 
| support to an actor who had so recently been 
' convicted of grossly immoral conduct, would 
‘ have staid away from the theatre; and that 
those who professed to admire the performer 
rather than the man, would not have inter- 
rupted the piece. Why, at such a time and 
in such a place, any allusion to recent events 
whatever should have been made, we do not 
perceive,—much less why such a disgraceful 
scene should have taken place. We sup- 
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mate wisdom, was perfectly right; and we 
would accordingly advise other performers 
to take the hint, and pursue the same short 
cut to notoriety, and, as the phrase is, make 
a sensation. 

A provincial paper, the other day, mis- 
led by a paragraph in the London prints, 
stating that Miss Foote was about to ap- 
| pear a week ago at Covent Garden, gave 
/a circumstantial account of the event, and 
| stated that, on her entrance, the audience 
rose simultaneously, waved their handker- 
| chiefs, and greeted her with other expres- 





| why or wherefore, we believe it would be 
| difficult to say. ’ 
| very fine, others, very scandalous: for our 
| own parts, we only say that John Bull likes 
| morality very much, but that he likes hum- 
| bug much better,—and that, while he advo- 
| cates the cause of virtue, he does not seruple 
at the same time to sympathize with vice. 





THE COMPENDIUM STOVE, 
Burning of Water ’—Our town (or at least 
a part of it) has been kept in a state of eX- 
citement for three days and a halt, by a dis- 


using water for fuel! 
ecoul-mines and wood-lands are all in alarm 
(by Monday we may expect that panie will 
| spread among the voud-sawyers and coal- 
heavers): the question whether it will be ad- 
| visable to let the liberties have the Schuylkill 





i water, now we have this new use for it, al- 

ready begins to be discussed; and tears have 
| been expressed lest our professor of pyro- 
'techny should carry his art so far as to set 
| fire to the Delaware! As he has, however, 


| pose, however, that the public, in its consum-: 


covery which bas been made of a mode of 
The proprietors ot 


—_- 


for the present at least, be entertained. 


‘tioning Congress to assess an addition 





. ° ° ° ! . ° 
of profligacy, and he immediately emerges | given his word and honour that, before he 


attempts any thing of this kind, he will give 
suitable notice, so that the ships may be re- 
moved, no apprehensions on this score need, 
In 
the existing state’ of public feeling, those, 
perhaps, are most rational, who talk of Po 

al tax 


on such as burn the Schuylkill water as well 


} 
j 
! 





Some persons may think this | 


as drink it. 

Seriously and soberly, Mr. Augustus Day, 
who resides at No. 124, North Third Street, 
has invented a stove, by which it has been 


}calculated a room may be kept warm for a 
| whole day, and no more than four cents’ 
/worth of Lehigh coal be consumed in that 


period: it is of small size, and in shape an 
inverted cone, with several longitudinat 
openings. near the apex. On a grate within 
rests a small quantity of coal. A pan of wa- 
ter, placed beneath the openings, insures a 
constant supply of vapour. In passing 
through the ignite’ coal, the aqueous vapour 
is decomposed, and we have that powerful 
heat which, is produced by the combustion 
of oxygen and hydrogen. The cover of the 
stove is attached to a moveable section of 
pipe, which is raised and lowered by a fix- 
ture similar in principle to that of a sus- 
pended lamp, and by this contrivance the 
tire is regulated. So powerful is the heat, 
that a small quantity of water, thrown into 
the stove, is immediately decomposed, and 
the combustion of its component parts fol- 
lows of course. Of this we have ourselves 
been witness. : 

The principle of the invention has long 
been applied in the mechanic arts, especially 
by the blacksmith, who, as is well known, 
when he wishes to increase the heat of his 
fire, throws on it a small quantity of water. 
Oflate years chemists have in their compound 
blow-pipes made sundry new and very va- 
luable applications of this principle ; but the 
honour of applying it to domestic economy 
belongs to Mr. Day alone. His stove has 
not yet been used extensively enough to 


° bd . ' ’ ‘ . 3 . ° y 4 <3tG ry r f —™ , ¢ , 
sions of their sympathy and applause !—but | enable us to speak positively of the estimation 


in which it ought to be held by thrifty house- 
keepers; but what reason is there that a prin- 


ciple which has long been successfully ap- 
plied in the mechanic arts, and to push the 


| 


discoveries of science, could not be extended 
to the common purposes of life? 

The saving of fuel will be immense, if the 
eaulculations which have been made be correct ; 
but this is not the only advantage which the 
new stove promises. The aqueous vapour 
which is diffused through the room keeps 
the air in that state which is most agreeable 
to the feelings, and most conducive to health. 

Qn account of the small space it occupies, 
Mr. Day ealls his invention ‘The Compen- 
dium Stove.” That in Mr. Potter's boek- 
store, in Chestnut Street, is not larger than a 
tea-urn, and has cost, including the fixtures, 
thiiteen dollars and fifty cents. The price of 
a stove without fixtures, but with eight feet 
of pipe, including the regulator, is eight dol- 
lars. Ornamental stoves, which Mr. Day 
proposes to make for parlours, will of course 
sell higher. 

Experience 1s the true test af inventions. 
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After the compendium stove shall have been 
brought more extensively into use, its practi- 
cability can be determined. At preseut it is 
a legitimate object of curiosity, and, as such, 
deserves the attention of men of science, and 
of the public in general.— Philadelphia Ga- 
zelle. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MARY. 
By J. F. Pennie, Author of Rogeald. 


O, thou wert to my ravished sight 
All that the earth holds fair: 
Thy form was like those shapes of light 
That float, on balmy air, 
Around the good, iu danger’s hour, 
To guard them from maliguaut power—Mary. 





O, like those stars were thy dark eyes, 
That, ‘twixt the clouds of night, 

Dart their sweet radiance o'er the skies, 
Unperishably bright; 

As in refulgent pomp they move, 

Breathing rich strains of heavenly love—Mary. 


Thy voice was like that dulcet tale, 
Which, in the evening-grove, 

To those bright stars, the vightingale 
Tells, when she mourns her love: 

Aud, as upon thy words | hung, 

All nature listens to her song —Mary. 


Thy breath was like the wind that steals 
Amid the vrange-flowers ; 

Thy cheek of the tint the rose reveals 

~- In the wealthy Nile’s gay bowers ; 

Thy lips the ripe pomegranate’s hue; 

Thy veins the fragrant violet’s blue—Mary. 


The powerful spell of thy sweet smile, 
Like moon-glance on the deep, 
Comes o'er my soul ;— not to beguile 
And charm my woes to sleep, 
But the dark surges of despair, 
With light, to make more hideous there—Mary. 


But O, thy shape, thy voice, thine eyes, 
Thy smile, no more shall charm ! 
The spell is broke,—the false disguise 
No longer hides thy form! 
Inconstancy bath changed thee quite, 
Aud turned fhy brightuess into night— Mary. 


I dream'd thou wert as true as fair, 
And thy fond vows of love 
Sweet as the songs of poets were, 
Or voice of turtle-dove ; 
But treacherous as the morn’s bright wave, 
That sinks the bark in midnight grave—Mary. 


Yet may'st thou never never feel 
The pangs that I endure: 
O, how my limbs with madness reel ! 
Can time this anguish cure ? 
Nay, give to me a peaceful grave, 
Where yonder murmuring willows wave— 
Mary. 


Soon will this breaking heart be calin. 
My sorrows who can tell? 

Death is to me the only balm,— 
To thee a long farewell! 

Heap on me, heap the turf-clods high, 

Victim of thy inconstancy—Mary. 

Fling ou my tomb one simple flower, 
There drop one pitying tear ; 

The thought shall sooth my parting hour, 
And render thee still dear. 

My spirit near thee oft shall be, 

To guard thee from all misery— Mary. 


Lulworth Cottage, Jan. 1825. 
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ANACREONTIC. 


Baccuus! god of cheering wine ! 
Shed on me each bliss bemgn : 
Thine are joys I dearly prize ; 
From thy presence sorrow flies : 
Ever be it mine to prove 
Friendship, wine, and mutual love. 


Does despair thy soul annoy 3 

These shall rouse it into joy. 

And, should grief with want appear, 
These shall check the rising tear. 

Of eartlily pleasures, let ne prove 
Friendship, wine, and mutual love. 


Still the man who knows no feast, 

But when he sinks beneath the beast— 

Whom drunkenness alone can please— 

Who finds no joy in social ease— 

I pronounce unfit to prove 

Friendship, wine, and mutual love! 
J.M. LACEY, 
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PINE ARTS. 
PORTRAIT OF TALMA. 


M. Licnon has just produced a very fine 
engraving of this celebrated French tragedi- 
an, from a painting by Picot. The costume 
which the artist made choice of is Italian, 
and that belonging to the age of the Me- 
dici. It consists of a black velvet cap, a 
vest of rich stuff, and a mantle lined with 
fur. The upper part of the neck is bare, and 
the lower covered with an elegant kind of 
shirt. This, it must be confessed, is a most 
graceful and picturesque dress; but it de- 
tracts greatly trom that identity which we 
look for in portraiture,—nor has it even the 
merit of being national. 

This tdealizing of character, as the French 
writers term it, appears to us any thing but a 
commendable practice; for, although some- 
thing may be gained with regard to pictorial 
effect, considerably more is lost in point of 
interest. In a portrait of Talma, we natu- 
rally wish to behold Talma himself, and not 
as he might have appeared in masquerade, 
As an engraving, this production cannot be 
too highly commended: it is executed in a 
bold and vigorous manner, and the different 
inaterials of the dress are ably discriminated 
and characterized. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
Tur church now erecting in Sidmouth Street, 
Gray's Inn Lane, is rapidly advancing to- 
wards its completion, and exhibits an elegant 
hexastyle portico, of the Grecian-L[oniec order. 
The tower displays considerable taste, and 








assimilates with the rest of the structure: 
there is likewise something novel and elegant 
in the design of the windows. It is, how- 
ever, 
building were not faced with stone, brick be- 
ing a material too homely to accord with the 
delicacy and elegance of the ornamental 
parts; and, as the edifice is by no means on 
an extensive scale, we should not conceive 
that the difference with regard to expense 
would have deserved consideration. 

Some of the daily papers state that a new 
palace is to be built on the site of Carlton 
House, extending considerably eastward to- 
wards Cockspur Street; but they give no au- 
thority for the report, which has been so of- 
i ten rumoured that we attach but little credit 





. <=. 

| to it. We should think that St. Jamey’s P. 
lace would present a better site for a perme. 
nent residence for the sovereign, and that 
the beautiful facade of Carlton House might 
be preserved from destruction. : 
At Windsor Castle the improvements are 
proceeding with great rapidity, both exter. 
nally and internally. Considerable advance 
has been made in the corridor from the 
north-east corner of the quadrangle to the 
new gateway, so that an idea may already be 
formed of the magnificent appearance’ this 
court will possess when completed. In |e. 
velling the ground of the court-yard, the 
workmen discovered some stone steps, which 
proved to be the entrance to an excavation 
extending to the depth of nearly eighty feet, 





Mr. Lewis is engaged in engraving a por. 
trait of Lord John Russell, from a drawing 
by Mr. Slater, which is to be circulated 
among subseribers only, and the personal 
friends of that nobleman. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Turre has not been any novelty produced 
at either of the great theatres this week, with 
the exception of the strange doings at Drury 
Lane, which are so amply noticed in another 
place, as to render our barely adverting to 
them all that is necessary. 








ORIGIN OF THE NEW OPERA OF THE FALL 
OF ALGIERS. 
Tue Fall of Algiers, which has been re- 
presented at Drury Lane, and which, from 
the musical talent of Bishop, has had con- 
siderable attraction, appears to be founded in 
a great measure upon a piece of Cervantes, 
called El Trato de Argel (the Humours of 
Algiers), written subsequently to his return 
from captivity by the Algerines, in 1581, 
after having endured a slavery of nearly six 
years. This piece (like the rest of his plays) 
is little known; but it ought highly to be 
valued, as it contains the autobiography of a 
Spaniard of the most splendid genius, relat- 
ing to the most interesting period of his lite. 
The incidents in this play are certainly (un- 
like the generality of Spanish comedies) of 





to be regretted, that the sides of the | 


rather a meagre description. The piece 
‘begins, as in the Drury-Lane production, 
| with the lamentations of many Christians, 
| who, having been captured by the Algerines, 
| are subjected to labour of the most irksome 
/and ignominious kind. Among the captives, 
the principal characters are Aurelio and Sil- 
via, a newly-married couple, and both igno- 
rant of the other’s fate, and Saavedra, a Spa 
niard, supposed to personate Cervantes him- 
self; the Moors are Isuf, the Dey or Gover 
nor of Algiers, Zara, his wife, and Fatima, 4 
confidante of Zara, and a species of enchat- 
tress. Isuf, who has purchased Silvia as a 
slave, falls desperately in love with her, and 
Zara declares a similar passion towards Au- 
relia. DPersuasions, offers of riches and ete! 
nal happiness, threats, and even enchant 
ments, are resorted to by the love-stricken 
Dey and his consort to gain the affections ot 
their Christian slaves; but all is in vain, 2 
at length the two captives are tempted with 
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the prize of liberty, upon the condition that 
thev persuade each other to yield to the ardent 
assion of Moorish love. The two lovers 
consequently meet together for the first time 
since their captivity; and, after the expressions 


of surprise and the transports of joy at such | 


an unexpected interview are subsided, they 
agree not to attempt an immediate escape, 
but to practise deception, by encouraging 
false hopes in their adorers, and thus gain 
time until they are able to obtain their liberty 
by ransom. At length, Azan, King of Al- 
giers, being offended with Isuf for being in 
love with a Christian, compels him to deliver 
up both his captives to him, and ultimately 
they are ransomed (as well as Saavedra and 
the other Christians) by the Brethren of the 
Holy Trinity at Madrid, who send a ship to 
Algiers for that purpose. 

Several incidents are introduced into the 
Spanish play which have been wholly omitted 
in the opera. The enchantients used by 
Fatima to influence the mind of Aurelio, and 
the introduction of the allegorical characters 
of Necessity and Opportunity, at the sugyes- 
tion of one of the furies, who revealed that 
witchcraft had no power over Christians, are 
peculiar to the Spanish play. There are 
some other episodes or under-plots, which 
add considerable interest to the piece ; and 
one of the most striking and touching scenes 
is the slave-market, in which a crier is repre- 
sented selling a whole family of Christian 
slaves, just captured. They are bought by 
different masters, and the father is torn from 
his wife and the mother from her children 
with unrelenting cruelty. It will be seen by 
this outline that the main plot of the two 
pieces igs the same. The bombardment of 
Algiers by the English fleet is an incident in- 
troduced, of course, in honour of the late na- 
val expedition. 

Besides this comedy, and the tragedy of 
Numantia, which is better known and more 


appreciated, Cervantes wrote twenty or thirty | 


other plays and interludes, not more than an 
eighth part of which are now extant. The au- 
thor himself says, in a preface to some of his 
novels, IT was the first who embodied the 
phantoms of imagination, and the hidden 
thoughts of the soul, by introducing on the 
stage, with the general anplause of the spec- 
tators, the attributes of morality. I com- 
posed at that time (when Rope de Rueda 
lived) from twenty to thirty comedies, which 
all passed representation without the per- 
formers receiving volleys of cucumbers or 
ranges, or any other missiles with which an 
audience is wont to assail bad actors. They 
ran their career unchecked by hisses, tumult, 
orclamour. After this, having wherewithal 
to occupy my thoughts, L laid down the pen 
and left off play-writing.’ 


_——— 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


SHORTLY will be published, by the com- 
> of, and dedicated, by permission, to 
M. Majesty, Views and Illustrations of his 
‘ ajesty s Palace at Brighton, by John. Nash, 
“q- private architect to the King, &c. Ke. 
<¢.—The work will consist of picturesque 


views, highly finished in colours, as fac-simi- 


les of the original drawings, by Augustus Pu- 


gin, of the entire building and principal of- 


fices, taken from the gardens; also, views of 
the chief apartments, as completed, with their 
furniture and decorations. The whole will 
be illustrated by plans and sections, accom- 
panied by descriptions explanatory of the 
building, the relative situation and appropri- 
ation of the apartments, and of their splendid 
furniture. The work will be finished in the 
first style of elegance, and only 250 copies 
printed, after which the plates will be de- 
stroyed. 


A newly-constructed and extended map of 
India, on four sheets of atlas, is nearly ready 
for publication, It is compiled from the 
latest surveys of the best authorities, includ- 
ing a separate sketch of the Burman P.mpire ; 
compiled principally for the use of the ofticers 
of the army in India. 


The author of Wine and Walnuts has in 
the press an historical novel, in two volumes, 
entitled The Twenty-Ninth of May, or Rare 
Doings at the Restoration. 


In the press, The Art of Beauty, with the 
best means of preserving and improving the 
shape, figure, complexion, eyes, &c.; and 
the history and theory of beauty: with illus- 
trations by II. Corbould and others. 


Speedily will be published, in one volume 
12mo., with plates, Practical Chemical Mi- 
neralogy, by Frederick Joyce, operative 
chemist. 

In the press, in a handsome pocket-vo- 
lume, Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord By- 
ron, from authentic sources, with remarks il- 


pal literary characters of the present day. 


In the press, Juliana Oakley, a tale, by 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

A volume of extreme rarity, relating to the 
English drama, has recently been imported 
from Ifolland, where it was found by a genu- 
ine bibliopolist, who knew its value. Amongst 
other scarce plays, it contains ‘The True Tra- 
gedie of Richard the Third: wherein is 
shown the Death of Edward the Fourth, with 
the Smothering of the two young Princes in 
the Tower; with a lamentable Ende of 


tion and Joyning of the two noble Houses, 


QWueenes Maiesties Players.—Printed — by 
Thomas Creede, &c. &c., 1594.’-—This play 
is supposed to have been the basis of Shak- 
speare’s tragedy of the same name. 


New University.—In consequence of the 

overflow of students at both our universities, 
it isin contemplation to found a third univer- 
sity, in the neighbourhood of York, towards 
which the venerable and excellent Earl Fitz- 
william has promised to subscribe £50,000. 
Evening paper. 
Cupar.—Mr. James Bisset, our poet, who, 
some time since, sent a copy of the volume 
he lately published to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, has been honoured with a reply by 
that distinguished statesman; on openi 








}which, a handsome aud substantial proof of 


lustrative of his connection with the princi- | 


Shore’s Wife, &c.; and, lastly, the Conjunc- | 


Lancaster and Yorke: as it was played by the | ‘ : 
: /it may be honestly said of such a volume, 
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‘tunnel under the Mersey?’ 
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his patronage of the Muses greeted the de- 
lighted eyes of the poet —#ife Herald. 

A galvanic battery of a new construction 
has just been completed, and added to the 
apparatus of the Portsmouth Philosophical 
Society. It is the invention, and has been 
made under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lane, one of the curators of the institution, 
and is a most powerful and ingenious in- 
strument. Its novelty consists in the form 
of the plates, which are circular, and (instead 
of troughs) are immersed in glasses, similar 
to finger-glasses, with flat bottoms. There 
is a range of thirty of these, six only of which, 
on an experimental trial, fused platina wire 
with the greatest ease. The zine and rans wo 
present a surface of twenty-five square feet 
of metal. A new apparatus for exhibiting 
the heat-conducting powers of metal has 


| also been invented, and added to the so- 


ciety’s museum. It is the most delicate test 
that has ever been applied. 


SS 


THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 





‘Well,’ said a gentleman to a friend, ‘ what 
do you think of the project for forming a 
' ‘Oh! have 
Mersey (mercy) on us, we shall be in danger 
of drowning,’ replied the other. 


An elephant, exhibiting in Philadelphia, 
has been taught to place his <y on his 
tusks, toss him up ten or twelve feet, after- 
wards catch him with his trunk and tusks, 
and give him another toss into the air, in 
which the keeper turns a somerset, and falls 
on the elephant’s back. 


Chimney-sweepers’ Albums.—The term al- 
bum originally means a white or blank 
book ; but it is now more particularly ap- 
plied to an elegantly-bound volume of blank 
paper, in which it is a custom for young la- 
dies to copy scraps of poetry, draw flowers, 
and paste autographs, in doing which they 
deceive themselves with the idea that they 
shdw both their ingenuity and their industry. 
When completed, a volume of this kind, 
computing the expense of the binding—which 
is generally of the most sumptuous descrip- 
tion, with silk linings, gilt edges, Kc., and 
the time bestowed upon it, may cost some 
twenty or thirty guineas, while its contents 
are hardly worth as many pence. Indeed, 


that it is ‘of no use to any but the owner.’ 
Ifitherto, the use of albums has been confin- 
ed to young ladies, whose white hands soil 
them with nothing but ink; but we should 
never have suspected that chimney-sweepers 
would be permitted to contaminate them with 
their sooty paws. We were, therefore, high- 
ly amused by the designation of Chimney- 
sweepers’ Album, which has been given to a 
recent collection of poetry. Had this hap- 
pened in Ireland, we should at once have 
termed it a bull; as it is, we presume that it 
is a polite term for a bag of soot; and we 
therefore advise all our acquaintance, when- 
ever they walk in the streets of London, to 
avoid coming into contact with « Chimmey- 
sweeper’s Albu, 


: 
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Werks published since our last notice.—Memoits 
of Fouché, 2 vols. 2ls. Life. Love, Politics, 2 vols. 12s 
Shoveller's Scholastic Education, 5s.6d. Plain Truths, 
2s. The Gil Blas of the Revolution. 3 vols Qts. Signs 
hefere Death, 6s. The case of Duncan v. Thwaites, 
2s. 6d The Spirits of the Age, 8vo 12s. Roche's 
French Melodies with English Words, No.1. 15s. Say- 
ings and Doings, second series, 3 vols 12. lls 6d. Oli- 


ver's Star in the East, 5s.6d. Brown's First Principles | 
of Calculus, 9s. Ottley’s Series of Plates to illustrate 
the progress of the Arts, No I. 2i¢ Littleton’s Te- | 
nures, 6s. Laws relating to Horses,5s. Keunedy oa | 
Courts Martial, 9. Litterw Sacre, 9%. Unowin's Com- 
anion ofeMedicine, 7s.6d¢d. Odd Moments, or Time 
Jeyuiled, 6s. French Domestic Cookery, by an Eug- | 
lish Physician, 7s. Allen's Surgery, vol. 3, 8s. 6-7. Par- 
ry's Pathology, vol 1, 14s. Cavendish's Life of Wolsey, 
by Singer, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. 








PROFESSOR JARDINE’S OUTLINES. 
Nearly ready, 
UTLINES OF PHILOSOPIIICAL | 
KDUCATION, illustrated by the Method of | 
Teaching the LOGIC CLASS inv the University of | 
Glasgow ; together with Ohservations on the Expedi- | 
ency of extending the Practical System to other Aca- 
demical Establistiments, and on the propriety of mak- 
ing certain Additions to the Course of Philosophical 
Education in Universities. 

By GEORGE JARDINE, A.M,P RS E 
Protessor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University, 
Second Edition, eyglarved. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B Whittaker, London. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 
This day is published, post Svo. 8s. 6d. boards, 
A SECOND VOLUME of the SCRAP- 
: BOOK; a Collection of amusing aud striking 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse, with an Introduction, and 
Occasional Remarks and Contributions 
By JOHN M‘DIARMID, 
Author of the Life of William Cowper, &c. 

44+ The Pirst Edition of this Volume (which was 
sold a few days after publication) has been noticed in 
terms of high approbation by several of the most re- 
spectable Literary Jouruals. The Editor has carefully 
revised the present Edition, and given greater variety 
to the work, by introducing an additional number of 
beautiful Extracts; so that it now contains above One 
Hundred and Sixty Pieces, from the writings of the 
most admired British Authors. 

Priuted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B Whittaker, London. 
Of whom may be had, uniformly with the above (Ss 6d 

boards), 

The THIRD EDITION of Volume First of 

SCRAP BOOK. 
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Speedily will be published, by Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 


vols. 12niw, 
rue MAGIC RING: a Romance: from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Fouqné 
*,* The highly eminent author of this work has 
been hitherto but little known in our couutry.—Dis. 
tinguished, however, both asa soldrerand as an author, 
he has been long adimired in Gerinany, where hos name 
first appeared in the literary world, conjoined with 
that of Augustus William Schlegel. The Magic Ring 
(according to the opinions published by manus eminent 
critics) affords one of the most perfect delineations that 
has ever been drawnof the chivalrous ages; while, at 
the same time, the story cannot fail to awaken the 
sympathies of the modern reader; and the whole ts 
writtep with such a degree of inagwative warmth and 
euthwusiasm, as bas been rarely equalled. To this en- 
thusiasm, certain historical theories and religious prin- 
ciples, which the author wishes to iliustrate, have 
greatly contributed, without detracting, in any de- 
gree, trom the character of the work as an entertriuing 
rotuance 


burgh; and Geo. B. Whittaker, Londeu; in thiee | 
| 





This day is published, price 3w. 
(1k FINGERPOST; or, Direct Road 
from: John-o'-Groat’s to the Land's End: being 
a Discussion of the RAILWAY Question. 
‘Quid times? “ Minervam” vehis!’ 
London: printed by and for W Cole, 10, Newgate 
Street; aud may be had of all Booksellers. 








On the 3st will be published, 


BUCK OOD'S EDINBURGIL MA- 

GAZINE, No XCVI., fur JANUARY, 1825. 
Coutents:—I, Life of Burke —I]. Momus, or an Hour 
at Bath —IIT. Letters from the Vicarage, No. 2—IV. 
Chapters on Church-yards, Chap. 6.—V. State Counsel, 
by the Statesmen of Cockaigne.—VI. The Night hawk. 
By Delta.—VII. Notice respecting Mr. Broster'’s Sys- 
te for the Removal of [Impediments of Sveech, ke — 
VILL. American Writers, No 4,.—IX, Wadd on Corpn- 
lency —Wadad's Nog Chirurgice —X. Remarks con. 
nected with the Criticism of Poetry —XT. Dibdin's 
Criticosm, No. L—XIUIL. Minuta Cautabrigienusia.— 
XIU. The Grousome Cary], ane most treuthful Ballant, 
compilt be Mr. Hougge —XIV. Letters of Timothy 
Tichler, Esq, to eminent Literary Characters, No. 19. 
—XV. The Literary Souvenir. —XVI. Campbell's 
Theodrie -- XVIL. The Scotch Poets, Hogg and 
Campbell—Hynde and Theodric —X VII. Noctes Am- 
brosianuaw, No IS 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE GANGES AND 
JUMNA, 

This day is published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, in 
Eleph dto price t4s. Part [. (to be continued Month- 
ly, and completed in Six Parts), of 

A PICTURESQUE TOUR of the RI- 
£% VERS GANGES and JUMNA, in Iddia: con. 
taining highly finished and coloured Logravings of the 
must remarkable Objects and magnificent Scenery ou 

those rivers, from drawings taken on the spot; with [l- 

lustrations, Historical and Descriptive. 

By Lieut.-Col. FORREST. 


Each Part will contain Four Views, besides which, 
several Vignettes and a Map will be given; and the 
vol., when complete, will form a Companion to Acker- 
mann's Tours of the Rivers Rhine and Seine. 





\ EMOTRS OF PAINTING. 
A By W. BUCHANAN, Esq. 

Containing a short History of the Progress of the Fine 
Arts in General; with an Account of the various Col- 
lections of Pictares which have been brought to Eng- 
land since the period of the French Revolution, for the 
purpose of identity, and establishing a fixed value ou 
such objects. Also comprising Sketches of Character 
of some of the leading Masters of the various Schools of 
Painting; with eritical remarks ou the present State 
of Collections in England and on the Continent. 

This Work bas, by most of the Reviews, been consi- 
dered as indispensable to every Amateur or Collector of 
Works of Art, not only as affording much valuable in- 
formation, Lut as a Guide tu those whe are forming 
Collections, and as the only Work of the kind which 
contains eriginal and authentic Documents.—Vide 
Blackwood's) Magazine—Literary Gazette— Literary 
Chronicle—Somerset House Gazette, &c. &c. &e. 

Published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, aud to be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. Price 28s 








BRUCE'S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

This day is published, the 7th Edition, with the Popu- 
lation Returns made in S21, aud other improvements 
added, price 7s. Gd. bound, 

A INTRODUCTION tOG EOGRAPHLY 
f and ASTRONOMY by the use of the Globes ana 
Maps ‘To which are added the Construction of Maps 
and a Table cof Latitades aud Lonugitudes, 

By E. aud J. BRUCE, 
Teachers of Geography and the Mathematics. 

+4+ Besides the usual contents of a School Geogra- 
ply, th s work has Complete Tables of al! the SeasPorts 
of Lurope, their Situatiou, Longitude and Latitude, 
Exports, Imports, &c.; Population of all the Towns 
of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland (from the 
returns Of 1821), their Situation, Trade, &c., distin- 
guishing those that send Members to Parhameut, Bi- 
shopricks, &c,; the whole divided into Three Parts. 
The first, descriptive of Geography; the second, con- 
taining Problems ou the Terrestrial Globe: aud the 
third, the Celestial Globe 

Loudoun: printed for Baldwin, Cradock,. and Joy. 

* For teaching the use of ihe globes we would recom. 
mend Bruce's Introduction to Geography.'—Ency. 
Brit. Article Geography. 

A KEY to this Work, containing Answers to all the 
Problems in the Geography, &c. By John Bruce. 
Price 2s. Gd, sewed. 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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FAARRIETTE WILSON’S MEMOIR 
Written by Herself ” 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, price 2s. 6d. each, are now 
also her Portrait, 18 inches by 12, price 58. plaj 
coloured. 
_ JI J Stockdale, 24, Opem Colonnade 
Several Booksellers having reported Mr. Stock 
pablications as not to be had, it is necessary to st t 
that their sale has never been checked, for one iuetune 
even by the extraordinary demand for then, 


ready ; 
O; Ws. 


lale’y 








Published this day, in post Svo. price 9s. 
Hk MODERN ATILENS: a Diksee- 
tion and Demonstration ef Men and Things iy 
the Scotch Capital. 
By A MODERN GREEK. 

*Aclever little book has just been published caliag 
the * Modern Athens.” The author has treated his sub. 
ject inthe preper way’ —Times 

‘We find so much talent in every page, that we 
might fill our columns with extracts from this high! 
amusing and interesting volume.’—Evening Chroniele. 

‘There is a great deal of vigour—imuch satirical ha 
mour—and great correctness and spirit in the authur's 
descriptious.'—Literary Chronicle. 


London; printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternostet 
Row. 
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This day is published, the second edition, post gyo, 
price 8s, buards, 
yu KE LUCUBRATIONS OF TIUY- 
PHREY RAVELIN, Esq. late Major in the #4 
Regime t of Infantry. 

‘The author's remarks exhibit the frankness, acute- 
ness, ease, and good feeling, which, we are proud w 
think and pleased to say, so often belong to the charac. 
ter of the experienced British officer; while they are 
sv well conveyed, and, in fict, with such particular 
correctness, that not only few military men have the 
opportunity of forming and maturing so good a style, 
but many of the practised writers must fall into the 
rear, in competition with Major Ravelin, who must 
stand muster with Geottrey Crayou.'—Montlily Rey, 

Sve Quarterly Review, No 61, p. 100. 


Also, HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS,; or, Tales of the 
Roadside, picked up iv the Freuch Provinces  Bya 
Walking Gentleman. Fourth Edition. Two vols, port 
8vo 14s. boards. 

Printed for Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 














HE PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
CHARTS, for 1825, are now ready for Delivery, 
Price 5s.; ina Case, 8s ; on Rollers, 10s. 
Also, by the same Author, jast published, 
A CHART of the RISE and PROGRESS of CHRIS 
TIANITY. Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; ina Case, 
4s.; on Rollers, 5s. 6d 
Tlie SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT, exbibiting the 
most correct Modes of Superscription, Conmencement, 
and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons of every Kank, 
including the Diplomatic, Clerival, and Judicial Digu- 
taries,&c. &c. With a Table of Precedency, Orders af 
Knighthood, and a variety of information equally use 
ful. Third Edhtion, price 5s 
A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRI- 
TISH POETS, arranged alphabetically accondiugy to 
the subject. 3 vols. 1Qimo. price 2s, boards. 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Laue, 
London 








This day is published, in one vol. 12mo. price 6s 64 
OYAGHE DE POLYCLETE, ou L.ET- 
TRES ROMAINES, abrégé de Pouvrage os 

nal de M.C. Baron de Theis, a l'usage de la Jeunes. 

Par M.D ROUILLON. 

This work, written on the plan of Anacharsis. 1% 
gone through several editions in France, and has already 
been travslated inte German and Italian. "The Frewelt 
Journals speak highly of its merits, both in point“ 
plan and style; and the Abridgment has been Jueer 
ously made by a French Gentleman of Norwich, ¥© 

known by several works for the ue ofsebools. 
The volume is very neatly and correctly prime it 
Norwich, under the eye of the Editor. ' 
Published by J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 73, St. Pau! 
Church-Yard; and Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho Square 
London. 








London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2. 7 
Street, Strand, where advertisenents are Tee’: 
and conumunications ‘ far the Editor’ (post pat pare 
tou be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Me 
Stationers’ Hall Court; J. Booker, 23, Fore Stree ; 
Ray, Creed Lane ; Richardson, Cornhill ; Chapr’ 
Pall Maid; Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburt? ; 
Grittin and Co., Glasgow; and by all othe “i 
sellers and Newsvenders —Pruitca by Davidser, 
Serte’s Place, Carey St ect, 
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